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How Schools Are Aiding the 


WO WAYS OF meeting the on- 

slaught of depression are open to 

school officials. One is to take the 
elementary schools in their arms, dive 
into the cyclone cellar, and hover in hope 
that not all of the superstructure of 
junior high school, senior high school, 
vocational courses, and adult education 
will be blown The other is to 
adapt the schools so that they will offer 
as much help and refuge to the whole 
community as they can. 


away. 


Letters in answer to Commissioner 
Cooper’s recent request for information in 
regard to what the schools were doing to 
the emergency disclose that most 
superintendents are taking the latter 
course. They are not merely standing 
pat, holding what ground they can. They 
are actually increasing the public schools’ 
services to the community, advancing 
education’s service under the most trying 
conditions and in the face of decreased 


meet 


budgets 

Supt. James H. Risley of Pueblo, Colo., 
might have said to himself, ‘‘Teaching 
pupils is my sole job,”’ but he didn’t. His 
schools taught 500 unemployed men how 
to ‘‘pan gold”’ and they went out into 
the hills able to earn a livelihood. 

One of the most complete and thorough- 
going programs for adapting schools to 
meet the emergency was reported by 
Chester F. Mills, superintendent, Saginaw, 
Mich. The 10-point Saginaw plan 
follows: 

1. The schools had charge of the 
enrollment of the unemployed, 
furnishing alJl records for the 
establishment of a placement 
bureau. 

2. Extended library service. 

3. Extended night vocational courses 
making training of many types 
available to the unemployed. 

4. Operated Americanization school 
for the teaching of citizenship. 
120845—32 1 
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Our Schools are Friendly 
Places 


UR SCHOOL IS A friendly place, 

says a Detroit principal. School 
men and women throughout the nation 
are recognizing that friendliness is a first 
function of a school—friendliness to chil- 
dren and to their parents. This is a time 
when thousands of our people need friends 
as they never did before. This article 
describes practical deeds by which schools 
are demonstrating their generous capacity 
for warm-hearted service in this grave 
hour. It is not too early to plan now for 
the social service your school can contrib- 
ute next year.—EbirTor. 











5. Established recreation centers in 
a number of buildings, partic- 
ularly for the age groups be- 
tween 17 and 21. 

6. Opened facilities of high schools 
for postgraduates. Several hun- 
dred are enrolled. 

7. Operated clothing depositories in 
each school and a_ standard 
central depository to keep the 
centers supplied. 

8. Administered a shoe fund which 
has kept the children supplied 
with footwear. 

9. Raised and administered funds 
which clothed children and en- 
abled them to carry on their 
school work. < 

10. Cooperated in serving meals to 
needy children. 

Most popular of all measures by which 
schools are relieving the unemployment 
problem is enrollment of postgraduates 
in high schools. Stamford, Conn., has 
60 postgraduate students. Dearborn, 
Mich., has 40; Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
35; Lansing, Mich., has 200; Minneapolis, 
Minn., has 500; Nutley, N. J., has 30; 


Jamestown, N. Y., has more than 100; and 
Aliquippa, Pa., has 50, some of whom 
have had two years of college. So it goes. 
Practically every superintendent who 
wrote to Commissioner Cooper told how 
his schools were welcoming graduates 
who could not get jobs, permitting them 
to take, without tuition, further training 
which will prevent their ability from 
deteriorating under enforced idleness. 
Subsistence gardens also meet with 
favor. Schools are cooperating with other 
civie organizations in having spare land 
plowed and harrowed, supplying seeds 
and expert advice to the “backyard 
farmers.”” H. R. Vanderslice, superin- 
tendent of Aliquippa schools, writes that 
the biology classes raised tomato and 
cabbage plants which were distributed to 
needy persons who had started gardens. 
Atlanta, Ga., elementary and junior 
high schools are establishing ‘‘community 
gardens.” ‘“‘The plan is this,” writes 
Supt. Willis T. Sutton. ‘“‘Each school 
secures one or more vacant lots in the 
neighborhood for the purpose of planting 
a garden. The school department fur- 
nishes the fertilizer, which is trucked in 
from the city farm. Through the Penny 
Club and the Emergency Relief Commit- 
tee, free labor is furnished for plowing and 
preparation. Through the cooperation 
of the Red Cross, seed has been secured. 
The gardens will be cultivated during 
the spring and early summer by the 
‘made work’ group, and when the vege- 
tables are mature, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, with the help of a committee 
from the faculty, will look after the 
canning. It is planned to use the garden 
products in the various school cafeterias 
next fall to give lunches to children who 
are not able to provide their own lunches.” 
Many school systems are opening their 
continuation schools, which previously 
served only boys and girls, to unemployed 
adults in search of retraining or some 
education which will help them handle 
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The Atlantic City School 
Program for 
Unemployment Relief 


1. The evening school term was ex- 
tended. 

2. The recreational activities were ex- 
tended rather than curtailed. 

3. New courses were made available in 
the evening vocational schools. 

4. Unemployed adults were given train- 
ing in day school. 

5. Postgraduates were given advanced 
training. 

6. Extensive show-repair work was done 
in manual training departments by 
atypical groups. 

7. During the Easter holidays 170 of 
the city’s unemployed were hired to give 
the public schools a thorough cleaning 
and disinfection. 

8. A survey is now being made to deter- 
mine what training can be given to pre- 
pare for existing demands. 

9. Over 200 teachers are giving their 
services at present in investigating appli- 
cations for State relief. 








the next job when they get it. New York 
City, whose splendid service to the unem- 
ployed was described in May ScnHoo. 
Lirz, has just announced its determina- 
tion to keep its continuation school 
program for unemployed men and women 
operating all summer. 

Other school systems are experimenting 
with unusual services which might work 
well elsewhere. Eldorado, Ark., is making 
furniture repairs for the needy in its man- 
ual training shops. Superintendent Gwinn 
of San Francisco reports a class for com- 
mercial fishermen held on San Francisco’s 
famous Fishermen’s Wharf. In Santa 
Barbara the teachers have been procuring 
sewing work for needy mothers, according 
to Supt. Paul E. Stewart. Boulder, Colo., 
writes William V. Casey, has been running 
a@ night school (opportunity type) with 
teachers who volunteered their services. 

C. E. Hulton, superintendent of Mari- 
nette, Wis., has provided high-school post- 
graduates with Freshman English courses 
from the University extension division. 

Correspondence courses have also been 
introduced for this new group of students 
in Benton Harbor, Mich., according to S. 
C. Mitchell, superintendent. 


More Play 


B. G. Graham states that Pittsburgh 
has doubled its 1932 recreation program. 
Other letters are filled with news of ex- 


tensions of play facilities to the unem- 
ployed. Gymnasiums and athletic fields 
have been opened Saturdays. Summer rec- 
reation opportunities have been planned, 
and playground supervisors empowered 
to promote adult as well as child sports. 
Frank G. Pickell of Montclair, N. J., 
writes that his staff provided sports for the 
people waiting at the employment bureau. 

Minneapolis (C. R. Reed, superintend- 
ent) has sought scholarships for high- 
school boys and girls who need aid, and 
has obtained 42. Detroit has 22 evening 
schools with 200 courses. Lansing, Mich., 
keeps its school shops open Friday night 
and Saturday morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In Boston, according to Supt. 
Patrick T. Campbell, unemployed typists 
and stenographers can have the services of 
teachers from 3 to 5 o’clock so that they 
can keep up the speed and quality of their 
work. 

Teachers’ Aid 


Lawrence, Kans., has a novel plan of 
spreading work. Assistant teachers are 
employed only 2 to 4 days a week, thus 
increasing the number of such jobs 
available. 

Throughout the letters appears frequent 
mention of the contributions of the teach- 
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ers in services or money. Where super- 
intendents are expending services in the 
face of slashed budgets, it is evident they 
can do it only through the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the teachers. 

Many superintendents also report that 
they are working hand-in-glove with the 
social agencies of the community and with 
the local unemployment relief committees. 
All community organizations are recog- 
nizing that if there was ever a time when 
they should work together, each bearing 
the largest burden it can shoulder, each 
helping the other, it is now. 

—William Dow Boutwell 


al 


Librarians Choose School Life 


By vote of more than 200 collaborating 
library workers who are in small libraries 
and conversant with the work and needs 
of such libraries, Scuoot Lire has been 
included in the new American Library 
Association list of ‘‘Periodicals for the 
Small Library” edited by Frank K. 
Walter, University of Minnesota. The 
booklet gives an annotated list of periodi- 
cals which have proved generally useful 
in small libraries. 


How Many Colleges and 
Universities? 


N THE 1932 Educational Directory 
I issued by the United States Office of 
Education, 1,433 universities, colleges, 
and professional schools are listed. The 
4-year universities and colleges number 
677, of which 116 are tax-supported, and 
561 are privately controlled. 

Junior colleges total 312 institutions of 
which 110 are a part of the public-school 
systems of cities, 29 are independent but 
public tax-supported schools, and 173 
are privately organized and controlled. 

The independent professional schools, 
including law schools, medical schools, 
schools of theology, ete., total 167 
institutions, all except 4 being under 
private control. 

The teachers colleges are listed sepa- 
rately and_ not included in the above 
totals; of the 157 4-year’ teachers 
colleges which grant degrees, 147 are tax- 
supported, and 10 are under private 
control. 

Normal schools are represented by 120 
institutions which grant certificates but 
not degrees. Of the 79 under public 
control, 58 are State normal schools, of 


which 3 are Negro schools, and 21 are citv 
normal schools. Of the 41 under private 
control, 6 are physical-education training 
schools, 20 are nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary training schools, and 15 are gen- 
eral training schools. 

States with the largest number of 
colleges and universities of all kinds are: 
New York, 92; Pennsylvania, 90; Texas, 
81; California, 78; Illinois, 72; Missouri, 63; 
Ohio, 57; Iowa, 52; and Massachusetts, 
51. 

Most of the 4-year universities and 
colleges are located in the Atlantic (238) 
and North Central States (219). Most 
of the junior colleges are located in the 
North Central, East South Central, and 
Pacific States. 

There are 100 higher educational 
institutions in New England, 207 in the 
Middle Atlantic States (New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania), 462 in the 
North Central States, 491 in the Southern 
States, 52 in the Mountain States, 116 on 
the Pacific coast, and 5 in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. 

—Walter J. Greenleaf 
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e American High School 


A Composite Picture Complete 


IGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION ing 
| the United States will probably 
the up 
The American 


built from ground 


within the next few years 
high s has bulged out the walls of its 


ructure; it has added educa- 


curl s 
tional wings and stories; it has installed 
modern improvements, until, at last, it 
has s rloaded its year 1900 founda- 


de- 


tions that a new basic plan will be 
manded in the near future. 

This composite picture of the high 
school at the end of an era was blocked in 


with 16 summary reports by staff investi- 
gators at the last meeting of the board of 
of the National of 
Secondary Education held in the Office of 
Education May 13 and 14. 
gator marshaled the central findings of 
three 


consultants Survey 


Each investi- 


irs’ study of some major phase of 


secondal education, enrollment, curri- 
culm tivities, athletics, guidance, selec- 
tion of teachers, organization, marks, 
supervision, etc. Each report brought 
evidence of the increasing volcanic action 
in secondary education. 
Will Save Millions 

Summaries by survey staff research 
workers foreshadowed the content and 
worth of the printed reports, all of which 
will be on their way to press by June 30, 
on which date the National Survey of 
Secondary Educationends. Itis apparent 
that the survey will insure millions of 


savings to American education by sup- 
plying school boards and school officials 
with information which will help them, 
on the basis of facts, to decide which is the 
better type of school, how to reorganize a 
curriculum, what to do about guidance, and 


other pressing problems. It is obvious 
that the case studies of progressive 
practices which the survey will reveal 
can not fail to encourage Many com- 


munities to abandon traditional customs 


and adventure along new paths. It is 
plain that the slipping grip which colleges 
and universities have on our high schools 
will be further loosened. 


Survey “ Shorts” 


A few facts presented to the board of 
tants may whet the appetites of 


consu 
superintendents, » professors, principals, 
and teachers for the complete printed 


evidence 
Public enrollment in the 
United States has increased 3,849 per cent 


! igh-school 


L880 


since 














To our Survey Friends 


N JUNE 30 the Office of Education 
bids a regretful good-by to the staff 
of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. We will miss Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos and the splendid staff of men who 
conducted for three years the first national 
We may 


O 


study of America’s high schools. 
not see them often again, but we know we 
shall hear of them often. The national 
perspective of secondary education which 
they have been privileged to gain will 
carry them to positions of importance and 
power in American education. We are 
proud to know that what they have done 
for secondary education through their 
survey and what they will do in the 
positions to which they go will reflect 
honor and prestige to the Office of Educa- 
tion as well as to themselves. 











Student activities exclusively for girls 
have increased 313 per cent since 1913. 

Fifty per cent of athletic coaches 
receive higher pay than teachers. Men 
coaches have poorer preparation profes- 
sionally than women coaches. 

Foreign languages have lost the most 
ground. Home economics and commerce 
also show losses. Courses pertaining to 
health and citizenship, fine arts, and 
general mathematics are growing in 
popularity. 

An eastern high-school’s curriculum in 
1890 was 96 per cent foreign language 
and mathematics (no English). By 1930 
foreign language and mathematics dropped 
to 58.6 per cent; English had risen to 18.8. 
A California high school in 1930 had only 
18.5 per foreign language and 
mathematics. 

Chances are that a, pupil in a high 
school of 75 pupils or fewer will do his work 


cent 


under three principals. 

Research departments in high schools 
do very little research; they are engaged 
in administration service. 

Tennis and golf are gaining ground as 
school sports. 


Monographs and Axthors 


It is probable that the reports of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education 
will be published in some two dozen mono- 
graphs, one of which will be a summary 
volume. English, the social sciences, 
music and art, science, athletic, and other 


d 


activities, will probably each be separate 
monographs 

Details on 
graph, the price, and other essential in- 
formation will be published in September 
Scuoot Lire. Outstanding findings of 
the survey will appear in successive issues 


the material in each mono- 


next school year. 

Specialists who submitted summaries at 
the meeting were: Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Victor H. Noll, University of 
Minnesota; C. Elwood Drake, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Francis - 
T. Spaulding, Harvard University; W. 8. 
Deffenbaugh, Office of Education; Wm. 
H. Zeigel, University of Missouri; E. N. 
Ferriss, Cornell University; Belmont 
Farley, National Education Association; 
P. Roy Brammell, University of Washing- 
ton; A. K. Loomis, University of Chicago; 
E. 8. Lide, University of Chicago; Am- 
brose Caliver, Office of Education; O. I. 
Frederick, University of Michigan; Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, University of Chicago; 
W. W. Keesecker, Office of Education 
and Roy O. Billett, Ohio State University. 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University of 
Chicago, was the associate director in 
active charge of the survey. 


recent 
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Summer School in the 
Virgin Islands 


At the invitation of Gov. Paul M. 
Pearson of the Virgin Islands, New York 
University will establish a summer divi- 
sion for a limited group of teachers in 
St. Thomas, capital of the islands, from 
July 5 to August 12. Not more than 100 
registrations will be accepted. 

Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the sum- 
mer school and of the New York University 
school of education will personally direct 
and supervise the branch summer sessions 
in St. Thomas. Others on the teaching 
staff will be George H. Ivins, director of 
education in the Virgin Islands, Katherine 
James, New Haven Normal School dem- 
onstration teacher, New Haven, Conn., 
and Viretta Van Dorn, author, teacher, 
and lecturer, New York University. 
Courses for at least six points of credit 
must be taken. 

Additional information about this sum- 
mer school in the tropics may be secured 
from Milton E. Loomis, director summer 
school, New York University, Washington 
Square, East, New York City. 
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HE ESTIMATE 
of Mark Hopkins 


the well-known defini- 
tion of a college 
President Garfield: ‘‘ Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a pupil on 
This is a corruption of what 
Garfield actually said: ‘‘A pine bench with 
Mark Hopkins at one end of it and me at the 
other is a good enough college for me. 

Would that I could give a word picture of Mark 
Hopkins, president of Williams College, from 1836 to 
1857. Behold him, over 6 feet tall with a scholar’s 
stoop, a large head, Roman nose, strong chin, an oval 
beacon-light flashing eyes the 
like of which I never saw except in Gladstone, his frame 
in motion graceful, massive, and magnificent. 


and benign face, with 


Let me pass on to you a few of my personal experiences 
Williams then was really a small college of 
It was President Hopkins’s custom 
to give a few lectures to the freshmen, and to call upon 


about 200 students. 


1 There are many versions of what Garfield, then a Congressman, said 
January 17, 1872, at Delmonicos res- 
Certain it is that he did not mention a log. 
Williams had pine benches but no logs, save those the students chopped 
for their own fireplaces, which were the sole source of heat in the dormi- 
tories. Arthur Guiterman’s delightful poem is a good example of how 
thoroughly the log idea has been woven into the Mark Hopkins’s legend. 
Garfield’s principal biographer calls the “‘definition,’’ which was tossed 
off in an extemporaneous address, the most quoted sentence the martyred 
President ever uttered. 


at a Williams alumni 
taurant, New York City. 


By George E. MacLean 


Former President State University of Iowa 


' them in their rooms to establish a person- 
; al relation. When he dropped into my 
4 room in a familiar way, he overcame my 
3 awe of him made by my first sight of 
; him in public. I can see him now re- 
fusing to sit in the luxurious upholstered 
chair and taking a hard straight-back 
one, incidentally remarking that such 
a chair was more healthful. It was 
natural, as he had taken a medical degree 
following his bachelor’s degree, for him to 
begin his freshman lectures on health and 
conduct with practical suggestions, and, 
as was his wont, in very plain language 
like the following: ‘‘Young gentle- 
men, keep your heads cool, your 

feet warm, and your bowels 

open.’’ By the time we were 

seniors, without fear of ac- 

cusation of ‘‘bootlick- 
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I Knew Mark Hopkins 


ing,’ we felt free to call upon him in 
his study, to seek his counsel. I was 
debating whether I should go to Yale or 
to Harvard for theological studies. As 
a result of my orthodox upbringing, I 
queried if it were safe for me to go to 
Harvard, then known as Unitarian. He 
looked at me sharply and said: ‘‘ Well, 
MacLean, if you have learned the lesson 
I have been trying to teach you, namely, 
to think for yourself, it makes no difference 
where you go.” 

His memory of persons and names was 
remarkable. Persons presented momen- 
tarily to him in a receiving line he would 
call ‘by name on their taking leave. If 
he saw unexpectedly a graduate of many 
years’ standing perhaps at a railway 
station, he would immediately call him 
by name. 
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ark Hopkins’ Legend in Verse 
Mar cins sat on one end of a log 
Ar r boy sat on the other. 
I M lopkins came as a pedagogue 
| And taught as an elder brother. 


I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught 


Ifhis ! n was small and his Greek was naught— 
For the farmer’s boy he thought, thought he, 
through lecture time and quiz, 
he kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!”’ 
Phil phy, languages, medicine, law, 
| Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
| Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 


You may brag of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your noble halls 
And all your modern features, 
|| Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach 


And the multifarious things you teach— 
But, how about the teachers? 
Are they men who will stand in a father’s place 
i Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent fact 
|| When boyhood gives, as boyhood can 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 
No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men; 
So it now, so was it, when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
farm boy sat on the other, 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN, 
He was the prince of teachers. In his 
early days as a professor, according to 


c 


the custom of the times, he used text- 
1 the classroom he only made 
them a point of departure for question 


and answe! No student got off with a 


books, I 


memoriter recitation of the text. His 
method was the Socratic one. This was 
the way he made men think. He wrote 


of his manner of teaching: ‘‘. . . Noth- 
ing pleases me more than to have the class 
ions, and so it sometimes hap- 
spend the hour in what is 
nversation, making no progress 


ask quest 
pens that we 
really « 
in the 


book.” 


Doctor Hopkins courted frank disagree- 


ment. He asked a bright student if he 
did not believe Leibnitz’s doctrine that 
this is ‘‘the best possible world.’”’ The 
student replied that he did not. There- 


upon the president said: ‘‘ Will you please 
tell us in what respects you could improve 
1?” ‘Certainly,’ was the 
prompt “‘T would kill off all the 


bedbugs, mosquitoes, and fleas, and make 


upon this worl 


reply; 


oranges and bananas grow farther north.”’ 
Doctor Hopkins regarded the pungent 
answer as an indication that the answerer 
was beginning to think and would be a 
Such the student 


when later in life he was 


plain speaker. was 
known to be 
known as James H. Canfield, chancellor 


of the University of Nebraska. 


Mark Hopkins’ Ideas on Teaching 
Indeed Doctor Hopkins, in his inaugural 
address as president, way back in 1836, 
put into words the conception of true 
teaching, which he so fully realized in his 
life. He “Tt is far easier for a 
teacher to generalize a class and give it a 
lesson to get by rote, and hear it said, and 
let it pass, than it is to watch the progress 
of individual mind, and awaken interest, 
and answer objections. ... Let the 
teacher construct together with his 
pupils, so that they shall feel that they 
aid in it, the fair fabric of a science. 
” In short, the laboratory method, 
so popular now, was his conception from 
the beginning. He also said: ‘‘He who 
carries the torchlight into the recesses of 
science, and the gems that are 
sparkling there, must not be a mere hired 
conductor, who is to bow in one company 
and bow out another.’”’ Herein he com- 
pares a teacher and class to a company of 
explorers searching together for truth in 


said: 


shows 


Seth Parker’ 
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the dark. This is the spirit of research. 
Thus with the senior classes he antici- 
pated the seminary method now in vogue 
in our graduate schools. He had aban- 
doned the lecture system of university 
teaching long before the present reaction 
against it. 

There was nothing sensational in Doc- 
tor Hopkins’ teaching. His method was 
modest and dignified, but he was a past- 
master in the art of questioning. By 
humor and anecdote he made dry topics 
vital and deep waters clear. What his 
best students got from him was a habit 
of mind, a method of philosophical ap- 
proach, a breadth and balance of thought, 
which might serve them in future study. 

Did I begin by saying he was the prince 
of teachers? You now see he was more 
than that. He was our master and we 
his disciples. His everpresent personality 
was centered in the personalities of his 


pupils. No wonder it has been said 
‘‘Willlams men always bore the same 
Mark.” 


>on N. E. A. 


Program at Atlantic City 


“ ETH PARKER” of radio fame, 

who was a high-school principal in 
Plainville, Conn., from 1925 to 1927, 
and William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, will be on 
the same program during the Atlantic 
City Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, June 26 to July 1. 
Phillips H. Lord, better known as ‘“‘Seth 


Parker,’ from the speaker’s platform 
wili broadcast Old-Fashioned Religion 
To New-Fashioned Folk. Commissioner 


Cooper will speak on The Place of Radio 
in Our Future Programs of Education. 
Miss Florence E. Hale, president of the 


National Education Association, will 
introduce Doctor Cooper and ‘Seth 
Parker” as a feature of the program 


Tuesday, June 28, on Broadcasting Edu- 
cation to the public. 

At a session to be devoted to present 
emergencies in Milton C. 
Potter, recently elected president of the 
National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of superintendence will tell how 
Milwaukee has ‘‘held the line.” Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, will 
speak on The Office of Education in the 
Present Emergency. R. C. Moore, sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, and C. J. Heatwole, secretary 
of the Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion, will also address this session. 

Arguments on both sides of contro- 
versial will be heard at several 


education, 


issues 


sessions. Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of 
the school of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University will speak in favor 
of Research and Ability Grouping. James 
R. McGaughy, Columbia University pro- 
fessor of education, will take the negative 
side. 

Other convention speakers include: 
Willard E. Givens, superintendent of 
Oakland, Calif., schools; Clifton B. Gray, 
president of Bates College, Lewiston, Me.; 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of Madi- 
son Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York City; A. D. Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education; Lewis E. Lawes, 
warden of Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, 
N. Y.; William J. Bogan, Chicago super- 
intendent of schools; Aaron Sapiro, promi- 
nent New York attorney; Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, Western Reserve University, 
authority on parental education; Rollo G. 
Reynolds, principal, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College; Augustus O. Thomas, 
secretary general of the World Federation 
of Education Associations; Walter B. 
Pitkin, noted psychologist and writer; 
William T. Foster, economist; John K. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, and Joseph Rosier, president 
Fairmont Normal School, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 


The Office of Education will have a 
booth in the exhibit hall, and an invita- 
tion is extended to all attending the con- 
vention to visit the booth. 
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For Sounder State School Finance 


OVEMENTS now under way in 

practically all the States to put the 
financing of public schools on a sounder 
basis will be materially aided by a nation- 
wide study of problems and practices in 
State aid which will be completed under 
the auspices of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation by October. 

The General Education Board has 
announced a grant of $25,000 for the 
completion of this major project of the 
National Survey of School Finance. 

The School Finance Survey, authorized 
by Congress as a 4-year study to give 
school boards much-needed information to 
assist them in economical financing of ed- 
ucation in our 150,000 independent school 
districts and 48 States, faced temporary 
suspension on July 1. Funds for the 
second year’s work were eliminated in 
Congress through the necessities of the 
economy program. The grant from the 
General Education Board will enable the 
work started on one project to be carried 
to completion by early fall, in time to 
supply State legislatures, upon request, 
with information which shall be of great 
assistance to them in the 1933 legis- 
lative session. All other projects of the 
National Survey of School Finance will be 
postponed. 


State “ Contact”? Committees 


State superintendents of schools have 
nominated committees of leading citizens, 
educators, legislators, and tax experts to 
study the data produced by the national 
State aid investigation. Men and women 
recommended by the State superintendents 
have been appointed as State cooperating 
committees by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education William John Cooper. 

Since each State has its own special 
problems in the matter of State aid to 
education, these committees will be able 
to study their own problems in the light 
of information collected for all 48 States. 
(State committee lists can be secured 
on application to Commissioner Cooper, 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C.) 

All important legislation is based on 
factual information collected on a given 
problem. The need by State legislators 
for data on educational expenditures is 
revealed by the fact that school finance 
leads all other educational legislation in 
total number of bills considered. Ex- 
penditures by State governments for 
education last year totaled approximately 
$354,000,000. 

Experts believe that large amounts of 
these funds are distributed to local com- 








Economy Check-Up in Iowa 


One hundred and fifty-three questions, 
answers to which indicate if and how 
school districts use certain methods to 
eliminate unwise and extravagant prac- 
tices, are included in a check list of finan- 
cial economies for local school districts 
sent out to school-board members and 
superintendents in Iowa by the State 
department of public instruction. The 
questions are based on reports of success- 
ful curtailment of school expenditures 
with maintenance of present educational 
programs and preservation of quality of 
instruction. They are also the result of 
constant study and observation by mem- 
bers of the State department staff for 
significant factors to help meet demands 
which the present economic situation has 
created, and are also based on reports in 
educational periodicals as to what other 
States are doing, and the judgment of 
competent people as to what may be done. 
Administrators of schools in Iowa have 
been urged by the State superintendent of 
public instruction, Agnes Samuelson, to 
use the check list in intelligent preparation 
and management of budgets for the com- 
ing school year, and to acquaint them- 
selves with methods listed for increasing 
the efficiency of their work, despite pos- 
sible decrease in revenues for education. 








munities by methods which do not yield 
the States as great returns as more equit- 
able methods which can be devised when 
more facts are available. Data collected 
in the nation-wide comparative study will 
enable States to effect economies by com- 
paring methods with those of their sister 
States. 
Included in Study 

The State aid study will provide indices 
for measuring educational programs in 
various counties of a State so that aid can 
be distributed with more certainty of 
equity. It will make possible identifica- 
tion of the strong and weak points of each 
State’s school finance program. It will 
provide a complete description of the 
school aid plans of each State and show 
how it operates in typical districts. It 
will reveal the high and low points of 
school expenditures in each State. It will 
provide the best available information on 
property assessment for State aid. It will 
summarize and appraise findings of tax 
commissions, State departments, and tax 
experts on the relation of needed changes 
to State-aid provisions. It will indicate 
the extent of the minimum program which 


each State is justified in supporting from 
a State and also from a National point of 
view. It will suggest the key points for 
improvement in each State. 


Bibliography in Pres. 


One of the initial tasks of the National 
Survey of School Finance was to collect 
all available information on the: subject. 
Dr. Carter Alexander, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Timon Covert, Office of 
Education specialist in school finance, 
have just completed a bibliography on 
school finance totaling 6,500 references, 
which is now being printed in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. This bulletin will 
be the Baedeker for all students of school 
finance in the United States for many years 
to come. Further information on it will 
appear in September Scuoou Lire. 

Dr. Paul R. Mort, adviser to many 
State legislative committees on school 
finance problems, and director of the 
school of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is associate director 
in active charge of the National Survey 
of School Finance. 

Topsy-Turvy ? 

It is probably true that the extent and 
quality of services rendered by the Gov- 
ernment are the best measure of civiliza- 
tion in any people. Why should we 
bewail the increased expenditures on edu- 
cation and boast of the relatively greater 
increase in the expenditure on cigarettes? 
Does the fact that the latter is a so-called 
“‘voluntary”’ expenditure on goods make 
it any more socially useful? 

It is certainly a topsy-turvy world when 
we are urged to increase or maintain our 
expenditures on true-fable magazines, 
useless gadgets for automobiles, or any- 
thing made by ‘“‘productive’’ private 
industry, and at the same time to cut our 
expenditures for public libraries, health 
work, and eradication of insect pests. 
If frills must be eliminated, why should we 
not begin with some of the real frills of 
modern life?—By Prof. William Anderson, 
University of Minnesota. 


A 
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Private-school income in the United 
States is not more than 18 per cent below 
normal, according to a survey of 250 
leading day and boarding schools just 
completed by Porter Sargent, Boston, 
Mass. Thirty per cent of the schools 
reported an increase in income as com- 
pared with two years ago. 














s;oing Campward This Summerr 


f pe SUMMER CAMP movement 


nched about 50 years ago to 


fill up the gap of the summer vacation for 
scl lren. To-day more than 7,000- 
000 lren attend camp annually. 
Progressive educators advocate camps for 
their educational value. 

Hundreds of inquiries reaching the 
Offic Education indicate that there is a 
wide demand for camping information. 
Tea rs and college students inquire for 
camp counselor training courses and oppor- 
tunities for positions; parents inquire 
about regular and special camps; superin- 
tendents and principals seek suggestions 
and . 

The Federal Office of Education can 
sup} formation on counselor training 
facilitic It can also guide parents 
to sources which can help them decide 
‘*Wha ump? Sources especially help- 
ful to parents are: 

1. Associations and agencies promoting 


summer camps— 

Information regarding the many differ- 
ent types of camps maintained by various 
educational, recreational, social, religious, 
and philanthropical agencies and organi- 
zations in various sections of the country 
may be secured from the national or sec- 
tional officers of these associations. A 
very complete list of these associations 
is included in the 1929 Annual Yearbook 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 

The National Camp Directors Associa- 
tion cludes in its membership camp 
counselors and directors from all types of 
camps. It provides an information serv- 
ice for camp directors, a placement bureau 
for camp counselors, and information or 
advice for parents. Address: Maj. R. F. 
Purcell, Secretary-Treasurer, Camp Direc- 
tors Association, 1 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

Camps in Special Localities 
Information regarding camps in special 
localities may be secured from presidents 
of affiliated sections of the above-named 


association as follows: 


TION: Wallace Greene Arnold, 424 


F DE 


East seventh Street, New York City; New 
ENGLAN SEcTION: Robert S. Webster, Brunswick, 
Me.; Mip-WeEst SEcTION: Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Three 
Lake Wi SouTtH WESTERN SECTION: Mrs. Cilton 
D. DeBelleyue, Kerville, Tex.; PENNSYLVANIA SEC- 


By Marie M. Ready 


Specialist in Recreation, Office of Education 
TION: yuncey G. Paxson, 113 Kenilworth Road, 
Merion Pa.; SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION 
C. W. Johnson, Asheville, N. C.; Pactric SEcTION 





Louis H. Blumenthal, 121 Haight Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mrp-ATLantTic Section: L. B. Cairns, (Acting 
President); Y. M. C. A., Baltimore, Md. 

The Annual Yearbook of the Russell 
Sage Foundation previously mentioned 
also gives information regarding organiza- 
tion camps such as Scout, Boys’ Club, 
Y. M. H. A., Y. W. H. A., Camp-fire- 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and others. 
Addresses of national headquarters of 
these organizations are listed in the Year- 
book. 

The Extension Division of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., supplies information regarding 4-H 
club camps, and the American Schools’ 
Association, New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit, provides information 
service to parents. 

2. Camp directories, available in many 
city libraries 

The following publications include 
names and addresses of camp directors, 
with detailed information regarding vari- 
ous kinds of camps for boys and girls. 

A Handbook of Summer Camps, by 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass 

Camps and Camping, American Sports 
Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, 
New York City. (For information and 
guidance of campers, parents, directors, 
and counselors. Includes a directory of 
camps in various States.) 


“Camping” in Magazines 


3. Educational camp service advice 
offered by various magazines— 

Various magazines offer camp informa- 
tion service to parents. Among these 
may be mentioned— 


The Camping Magazine, official journal of the Camp 
Directors Association, H. W. Gibson, editor, 14 Avon 
Road, Watertown, Mass.; Camp Life, the Camp Direct 
tors Publishing Co., Ben Solomon, editor, Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, Central Park South, New York City; 
Red Book Magazine, McCall Publishing Co., New 
York City; Child Study, the Child Study Association 
of America, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City; Parents’ Magazine, Parents’ Publishing Co” 
New York City; Good Housekeeping and Cosmopoll- 
tan, International Magazine Co. (Inc.), New York 
City; Harpers’ Magazine, Harper & Bros., Publishers, 
New York City; Atlantic Monthly, the Atlantic 
Monthly Co., Boston, Mass.; Scribner's, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York City; 8t. 
Nicholas Magazine, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City; and Columbia, the national office of the 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 


Information regarding opportunities 
for camping in the various State parks 
and forests is available from the National 
Conference on State Parks (Inc.), Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the State Park 
Commission of each State. For informa- 
tion on group camping facilities in the 
national parks inquire of the superintend- 
ent of the respective parks or the Nation- 
al Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Information regarding opportunities 
for camping in the national forests may 
be secured from the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

A list of cities in which camps are main- 
tained by municipal recreation commis- 
sions is included in the 1929 Annual 
Yearbook of the National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Ww 


Laura Adams Armer has been awarded 
the Newbery Medal for ‘‘ Waterless Moun- 
tain,” the story of a Navajo Indian boy, 
which was considered the most distin- 
guished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture published in 1931. The award was 
presented by the section for library work 
with children of the American Library 
Association. 


wy 


‘Tt is a subtle insult to the college that 
it turns out persons from whom, as alumni, 
it shrinks with horror.”—Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, former President of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


wy 


Of all the Presidents of the United 
States only four have been collectors of 
rare books. Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and Hoover make up the quartet, 
according to Dr. A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 
internationally known bibliophile. Hoov- 
er’s collection of Chinese books, now at 
Stanford University library, is said to be 
one of the greatest ever brought to the 
United States. 
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Instruction By Mail In 
Massachusetts 
By E. Everett Clark 


State Supervisor of Adult Alien Education, Ma 


BILITY TO MEET the ever-increas- 

ing demands of educational progress 

has given the correspondence course a place 

as a recognized method of learning. This 

type of instruction offers a great variety of 

subjects in the academic, cultural, techni- 

cal, and commercial fields, and provides 

almost unlimited possibility for an enlarge- 
ment of school opportunities. 

One outstanding need of the high school 
of to-day, especially the rural high school, 
is greater differentiation of courses and an 
enlargement of curricula which, under 
present economic conditions, is impossible. 
Massachusetts, through the Division of 
University Extension of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, offers a solution to the 
problem by the introduction of courses by 
correspondence. Planned by competent 
and authoritative persons these courses 
are available at nominal charge, ordinarily 
paid by the school department. They 
supply excellent and economical directed 
learning which is as broad and varied as 
the individual requirements of the pupils. 


Ask for Aviation and Radio 


A number of Massachusetts high schools 
have added correspondence courses to 
their regular curricula with notable suc- 
cess. The mystery of distant instruction 
appeals to students. They like the im- 
personal correction and rating. Marked 
pupil aptitudes and tendencies can always 
find expression through one of these 
courses. Credit is given in proportion to 
the importance of the course’s content, 
and to the time and effort involved in com- 
pleting it. Repeated demands for such 
courses as automobile repairing, mechani- 
cal drawing, household management, ele- 
mentary aviation, radio, interior home 
decoration, indicate the desire of serious- 
minded students for knowledge of subjects 
which can not be included in the ordinary 
educational program. 

In the last two years 200 enrollments in 
a large variety of subjects have been ac- 
cepted. The students show a record of 80 
per cent completion of the work. Princi- 
pals of the schools where the courses were 
used have worked out methods of organi- 
zation, supervision, and study. In most 
cases courses selected by the pupils were 
conducted in a regular study or class 
period once a week or oftener. Provision 
has been made for directed outside study 
in addition to the school period. Students 
have been given careful supervision, guid- 


achusetts Division of University Extension 


ance, and individual help. In some in- 
stances, however, courses have been offered 
as regular electives. 

It should be pointed out that supervised 
study guarantees that the student will 
receive immediate help over a difficulty 
which faces him as he proceeds. Every 
faculty has teachers who have some ac- 
quaintance with virtually all the subjects 
that might be offered by correspondence. 
They are called on to assist. It has been 
found also that specialists outside of the 
school are often more than willing to help 
a worthy student in a new field. The 
courses have created in the pupils an 
ability to study, compare, and discrimi- 
nate. Principals have expressed hearty 
approval of the way in which the work has 
been done and in the manner of correction 
and comment used by the instructors. 


Useful for Postgraduate Work 


The correspondence course offers oppor- 
tunity for club and project work in almost 
any field of interest. A number of stu- 
dents use these courses for make-up work. 
This plan has an advantage over private 
tutoring in that it puts the pupil on his 
own responsibility and develops initiative 
and independence. One or two principals 
have made use of lessons by mail for post- 
graduate study. One high-school princi- 
pal reports that a 1931 graduate whose 
financial status prevented entrance to col- 
lege last fall has arranged to take corre- 
spondence courses in English, algebra, and 
trigonometry with the usual school super- 
vision and help. When he enters the 
university in the fall of 1932 he will be so 
much the better prepared. 

But the correspondence course has not 
only proved useful in enlarging the scope 
of day high-school work; it has provided 
a means of organizing evening high-school 
and elementary classes for boys and girls 
and men and women who, desirous of 
personal improvement, are able by this 
method to take a number of - different 
courses, 88 Many courses perhaps, as there 
are students, under the direction of one 
able and versatile teacher. It is this 
flexibility which makes correspondence 
courses most appealing in the evening 
school where economies of administration 
are very necessary and often limit the 
scope of subjects which can be made to 
meet the needs of persons with a wide 


variety of interests. Such classes are 
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now being held in 12 towns and cities in 
Massachusetts and are under considera- 
tion in as many more, 

Reports from these classes show that 
the teacher usually gives instruction and 
help at the beginning of each assignment. 
When the composition of the group 
permits, there can be some lesson develop- 
ment. The students then work inde- 
pendently, guided by the directions con- 
tained in the material. The 
teacher supervises and helps at every 
possible opportunity. Class or group dis- 
cussion is frequent. Often the teacher 
supplements the correspondence lesson 
with contributions of his own. Home 
study becomes a positive part of this 
program and it is undertaken with careful 
teacher direction and follow-up. Civil- 
Service preparatory courses, mathematics, 
and English appeal particularly to these 
groups, which are made up largely of 
ambitious people who have had limited 
educational advantages. 


less< mn 


Keeping Ahead of Her Daughter 


One member of an English class was a 
Belgian mother. ‘‘Up to now it did not 
make much difference,’’ she said, ‘“‘but my 
Mary is in the fifth grade. She will be 
asking for help in her _ work, and 
what would she think ‘if er mother did 
not know the English. I must be able to 
speak better English and know how to 
correct my mistakes.” 

In another class a young married man 
with the help of the course in arithmetic 
found himself able to take over certain 
features of his own work which he pre- 
viously had surrendered to one of his 
associates in the factory. 

This kind of directed learning has still 
another distinct use, in providing the 
isolated individual with escape from 
educational stagnation. Recent years 
have shown a steady increase in the de- 
mand for academic and cultural subjects 
Men and women are interested in seeking 
knowledge for better living and in securing 
a more liberal education. Arrangements 
can be made readily with the local school 
and a modification of the plans previously 
discussed worked out to assist such 
individuals to satisfy their wishes. For 
them the university extension offers more 
than 100 courses in a wide range of sub- 
jects—literature, drawing, 
English, foreign languages, history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, education, psychology, 
mathematics, science, law, etc. 


music, art, 


A recent survey of the health habits of 
600 teachers in a widely distributed area 
showed that nearly 63 per cent of them 
took no daily exercise other than that 
involved in getting to their classrooms.— 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 











Kitty Notable Books of 1931 


Selected by the Ameri 


an Library Association 


'y ANNUAL SELECTION of what are regarded as the best American books is 
i from the suggestions and final ballots of distinguished librarians, literary 


crit iniversity professors 


vari¢ as well as outstanding volumes of fiction 
is m clude the books of most 

shelve tf Amer 

nat eading American literature 

sh ‘ iseful to seh 
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HISTORY 


( America By James Truslow 
\ Little, Brown & Co. 
Or Yesterday; An Informal History of 


$3. 


Nineteen-Twenties. By Frederick 
Le Alle Harper. $3. 
Forty-N rs. By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Litt Brown. $3.50 
Mart Spirit; A Study of Our War With 
) | By Walter Millis. Houghton 
Mifi $4 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Surve f American Foreign Relations, 
1931 Charles P. Howland. Yale 
University Press. $5. 

Can Europe Keep The Peace. Frank 
Herbert Simonds. Harper Bros. $3. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Dyna e; the Story of Class Violence in 
Al 1. Louis Adamic. Viking Press. 

22 FY) 

On Understanding Women. Mary (Rit- 
te Beard Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3 

Law | Literature, and other Essays and 


Car- 
$2.75. 


A ddresses Nathan 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Benjamin 


Repr tative Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Van- 
guard Press. $4.50. 

Coneentration of Control in American 
Industry. Harry Wellington Laidler. 
T. Y. Crowell Co. $3.75. 

Citizens; a Comparative Study 


Making of 


Methods of Civie Training. Charles 


Edward Merriam. University of Chi- 
cag Press $3. 
The Dry Decade. Charles Merz. Double- 
day Doran. $3. 
Life Among the Low-Brows. Eleanor 
R ind Wembridge. Houghton Mif- 
$2.50. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Soviet Challenge to America. George 8. 
{ ints John Day Co. $4. 

Problem of Unemployment. Paul H. 
D is and Aaron Director. Mac- 
I an. Ce $3.50. 

The |] omic Life of Soviet Russia. 
Calvin Bryce Hoover. Macmillan Co. 
S3 


120845—32 2 





Titles represent the 
continuing value, 


The follow ing list 


output of scholarship in its 
The effort 
those which belong on the 


poetry, and drama. 


1 


rican readers and which would most creditably represent us to foreign 


selections 


of the A. L. A. 


ol administrators and teachers in preparing their reading lists 


America Weighs Her Gold. James Har- 


vey Rogers. Yale University Press 
$2.50 

Modern Economic Society. Sumner 
Huber Slichter Henry Holt and Co. 
$5 

America’s Way Out; a Program for De- 
mocracy. Norman Mattoon Thomas. 


Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
SCIENCE 
Reason and Nature; an Essay on the 
Meaning of Scientific Method. Morris 
Raphael Cohen. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. $5. 


Snakes of the World. Raymond Lee Dit- 


mars. Macmillan Co. $6. 
Biology in Human Affairs. Edward 


Murray East. Whittlesey House, Me- 
Graw Hill. $3.50. 

Up from the Ape. Earnest Albert Hooton. 
Macmillan Co. $5. 

The Insect Menace. Leland Ossian How- 

Century Co. $3.50. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy and Civilization. John Dewey. 


ard. 


Minton, Balch and Co. $5. 
The Contemporary and His Soul. Irwin 
Edman. Jonathan Cape and Harri- 


son Smith (Inec.). $2.50. 

Enduring Quest; a Search for a Philos- 
ophy of Life. Harry Allen Overstreet. 
W. W. Norton & Co. (Ine.). $3. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Noguchi. Gustav Eckstein. Harper 
Bros. $5. 

Living My Life. Emma Goldman. AIl- 
fred A. Knopf. $7.50. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Matthew Jo- 


sephson. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5. 

Newton D. Baker; America at War. 
Frederick Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co 
$7.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt; a Biography. Henry 
Fowles Pringle. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $65. 

Mére Marie of the Ursulines; 
Adventure. Agnes Repplier. 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 
Lincoln Steffens. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $7.50. 


a Study in 
Double- 
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BELLES LETTRES AND ART 


Classic Americans; a Study of Eminent 


American Writers from Irving to Whit- 


man. Henry Seidel Canby. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co $3 

Men of Art Chomas Craven. Simon & 
Schuster $3 


Fatal Interview Vincent Mil- 


Edna St 
lay Harper Bros. $2.50. 
Brown Decades; a Study of the Arts in 


America Lewis Mumford Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. $3. 
Mourning Becomes’ Electra. Eugene 
O'Neill. Horace Liveright (Ine.). 


$2.50 

Humor; a Study of the Na- 
tional Character. Constance Mayfield 
Rourke. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Axel’s Castle; a Study of the Imaginative 
Literature of 1870-1930. Edmund Wil- 


American 


son. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 
Modern Architecture; Being the Kahn: 
Lectures for 1930. Frank  Lioyd 
Wright. Princeton University. $4. 
TRAVEL 
Mexican Maze. Carleton Beals. J. B. 


Lippincott Co. $3. 
Mexico; a Study of Two 
Stuart Chase and Marian Tyler. 
millan. $3 
Brown America; the Story of a New Race. 
Edwin Rogers Embree. Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

Red Bread. Maurice Hindus. 
Cape and Harrison Smith. 
Great Plains. Walter Prescott 

Ginn & Co. $4. 


FICTION 
Pearl Buck. 


Americas. 
Mac- 


Jonathan 
$3.50. 
Webb. 


Good John Day 
Co. 
Shadows on 


Alfred A 


Earth. 
$2.50. 
the Rock. Cather. 


Knopf. $2. 


Willa 


A 


W 


Home-Building Conference 
Publications 


Three publications of the President’s 
Conference on Home Buiiding and Home 
Ownership are now available: Volume I 
Planning for Residential Districts; 
Volume II, Home Finance and Taxation; 
and Volume III, Slums, Large-Scale 
Housing and Decentralization, $1.15 each. 
Make checks payable to J. M. Gries, execu- 
tive secretary, and send orders to the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Forthcoming 
volumes in this series, to which more than 
500 leading specialists are contributing, 
are: Home Ownership, Income and Types 
of Dwellings; House Design, Construction 
and Equipment; Negro Housing; and 
Farm and Village Housing. 
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An Authentic Hero for American 


Teachers 


Elsewhere in this issue a former student 
of Mark Hopkins explodes the Mark 
Hopkins and the log myth. While most 
biographical myth-exploding bombs lay 
the proud subject low and leave him bleed- 
ing, Mark Hopkins rises unscathed. With- 
out his log he is still a noble figure. In fact, 
Mark Hopkins deserves to be rescued from 
the marble mortuary of New York’s Hall 
of Fame and presented as a real hero for 
American teachers. Horace Mann does 
well enough as a school administrator’s 
hero, but attempts to make him the shin- 
ing example for teachers fall short of 
success. 

Teaching is the most perishable of arts. 
Thousands of teachers have won for a few 
years the admiration of students, but 
teaching, unlike sculpture, painting, or 
music, can not be preserved to awaken 
admiration in the next generation. Nor 
can teaching now hope for the life ever- 
lasting which talking motion pictures have 
recently given dramatic achievement. 
Splendid teaching flourishes briefly, then 
dies. Yet Mark Hopkins’ reputation as 
a great teacher has lived 60 years after 
Garfield immortalized him with a happy 
phrase at a Williams College dinner in 
Delmonico’s restaurant, January 18, 1872. 
His name appears frequently in scientific 
and popular educational writings. He 
was in the Saturday Evening Post only 
a few weeks ago. 

Mark Hopkins has become patron saint 
of the conception that a close, intimate 
relation between the teacher and the stu- 
dent is the first essential of teaching. He 
is the teacher’s and parent’s phantom 
advocate against all proposals to apply 
mass production principles to American 
education. 

Three sterling qualities distinguished 
Mark Hopkins’ teaching. First, he had 
&@ pungent, earth-earthy, frankness of ap- 


proach to life which was a direct out- 
growth of his early medical career. 
Second, he believed that a teacher’s chief 
task was to induce students to think for 
themselves. Third, he was convinced 
that a teacher should inspire students. 

‘‘When a teacher has advanced so far 
beyond his class,’’ declared Mark Hop- 
kins, “or has become so familiar with his 
subject as to feel no interest in its truths, 
then however well he may understand 
them, and however well he may state 
them, he is not all a teacher should be. 
He who carries the torchlight into the 
recesses of science and shows the gems 
that are sparkling there, must not be a 
mere hired conductor who is to bow in 
one company and bow out another, and 
show what is to be seen with a heartless 
indifference; but must have an ever- 
living fountain of emotion that will flow 
afresh as he contemplates anew the works 
of God and the great principles of truth 
and duty.” 

In Mark Hopkins we have an authentic 
ideal for American teachers. He served 
in all levels of education from a back- 
woods Virginia school to the presidency 
of Williams College. He taught more 
than 60 years. His students succeeded 
in life. From his classes scores of young 
men went out to positions of leadership 
in Congress, in the courts, in commerce, 
in the Army and Navy, in literature and 
one, James A. Garfield, reached the 
station every teacher secretly hopes one 
of his pupils will attain, the presidency 
of the United States. 


Ww 
Our Producing Schools 


Two recent publications offer more con- 
vincing proof of progress in American 
education than hundreds of columns of 
statistics or scores of speeches. They 
are: ‘Younger Poets, an Anthology of 
High School Verse,’’ collected by Miss 
Nellie B. Sergent of the Evander Childs 
High School, New York City, and the 
April issue of the Scholastic, which is 
devoted to prize-winning art, fiction, es- 
says, poetry, and drama produced by 
high-school students. 

Contributions in both of these publica- 
tions would win the reader’s enthusiasm 
just as fully if the source were unknown. 
In them will be found the startling fresh- 
ness of youth untarnished by the crudities 
and imperfections which frequently mar 
student anthologies. Reading the verse 
and prose, studying the drawing and 
design, one’s astonishment and pleasure 
mingle with the conviction that here is 
something new in education. Never be- 
fore have American secondary school 
students produced creative work of such 
high quality as they are producing to- 
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day. Nor is it limited to a few schools. 
Miss Sergent’s book includes 273 contrib- 
utors. The Scholastic received 16,000 
manuscripts; 10,000 pieces of .-art. 

Biographies of contributors to ‘‘ Younger 
Poets”’ reveal that these boys and girls 
are continuing writing. Creative work 
has done more than history or geometry 
to give direction to their lives. From 
their ranks will come the Millays, the 
Sandburgs, and the Robert Frosts of the 
next generation. 

May Scnoot Lire reproduced “Answer,” 
by Harriet Fraser, Central High School, 
Charlotte, N. C., and this issue contains 
‘*Presumption,’”’ by Ruth Holt, Nashua 
High School, Nashua, N. H. We are 
very glad to announce that Miss Sergent 
has consented to collect school poetry 
for Scuoout Lire regularly next year. 
She will choose from the work of junior 
high school, senior high school, and college 
students. Teachers and students are 
invited to submit contributions to her. 

Readers of Scuoot Lire have probably 
noticed the drawings which have enlivened 
the pages this year. These have come 
from students in art schools which have 
offered to aid the Office of Education in 
improving the appearance of its publica- 
tions. Pratt Institute, the art depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 
and New York School of Design have 
encouraged their students to work on 
covers and illustrations for Office of 
Education publications. Names of the 
student artist and his school appear with 
each design. A Cleveland high-school 
boy’s cover, one of 53 submitted by West 
High School, 10B art class, under Miss 
Clara Deike, has been selected for covers 
on the score of monographs of the Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education report. 

It is well that our schools are becom- 
ing producing schools as well as learning 
schools. Creative work lures students as 
mere learning never can. Creative en- 
deavor, moreover, will do much to close 
the cavernous gap between school life and 


real life. 
wy 


Jack Spratism Extends to Reading 


What do people want to read and what 
do they actually read? A study by the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago revealed that sex is 
the most important factor in the reading 
interest of the American people. Two 
groups of the same sex have more reading 
interests in common than any two groups 
of different sexes. Schooling and occu- 
pation are the next two most important 
factors influencing reading tastes. Teach- 
ers as a class are much less interested in 
basic human problems such as economics, 
politics, and science than many other 
groups, the study disclosed. 














Some “Firsts” in Education 


7 HO WAS THE FIRST to advo- 
ite professional preparation of 
Who was the first ele- 


teachers? 


mentary schoolmaster in America, and 
where did he teach? What were the rea- 
sons for the establishment of the first 
colleg¢ this country? What manner 
of man was the first State normal school 
preside and what was the nature of his 
schoc 

Light is best thrown upon the answers 
to these questions by original records, 
the words of the chief characters in each 


event, or the observations of, those close 


time and place. 


Fir Plea for Professional Education of 
Teacher 


A contender for first place among those 
pleaded for the professional 
of teachers is Richard Mulcas- 
1581, about three and 


who have 
educatio1 
ter, W spoke in 
lf centuries ago. 

. . . Why should not teachers be well 
provided for, to continue their whole life 


one-ha 


in the school, as divines, lawyers, phy- 
sicians do in their several professions? 
Thereby judgment, cunning, and discretion 


will grow in them; and masters would 
prove old men, and such as Xenophon 
setteth children in the schooling of 
Cyrus Whereas now, the school being 


used but for a shift, afterward to pass 
thence to the other professions, though 
ut very sufficient men to them, 
itself remaineth too naked, considering the 
I conclude there- 
this trade requireth a particular 


it send 


necessity of the thing. 
f re that 
First, 


college, for these four causes. 1. 


for the subject being the mean to make 


or mar whole fry of our State. 2. 
Secondly, for the number, whether of 
them that are to learn, or of them that 
are to teach. 3. Thirdly, for the necessity 
of the profession which may not be spared. 
4. ] ily, for the matter of their study 
which is comparable to the greatest 


for language, for judgment, 


‘ofessi ns, 


for s how to train, for variety in all 
points of learning, wherein the framing of 
the mind and the exercising of the body 





By Benjamin W. Frazier 
Specialist in Teacher Training 


National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


NE OF THE MARKS of educa- 
6) tion’s coming of age as a profession 
is the growing interest in the history of 
education. ‘‘Firsts’’ in education, pre- 
sented by Mr. Frazier, are an outgrowth 
of his forthcoming section in the report 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers. He is writing the history 
of professional education of teachers.— 
EpIror. 
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craveth exquisite consideration, beside the 
staidness of the person.” ! 


“* First”? Schoolmaster in America 


The checkered career of Adam Roelant- 
sen, called by most historians the “first 
elementary schoolmaster”’ in this country, 
suggests the unsatisfactory professional 
status of many elementary teachers for 
two centuries or more after his time. 
Roelantsen came to the Dutch colony at 
New Netherland (New Amsterdam) in 
1633. Commonly quoted sources state or 
imply that he began teaching during that 
year.2 The true date, however, was 
probably 16384 Other “‘teachers’”’ are 
mentioned elsewhere about this time, 
but the records are vague or otherwise 
unsatisfactory. Most of our knowledge of 
the career of Roelantsen comes from 
authentic court records; he was engaged 
either as plaintiff or defendant in no less 
than 15 lawsuits. One of them is thus 
recorded: 


1 Mulcaster, Richard! Positions wherein those 
primitive circumstances be examined, which are nec- 
essarie for the training vp of children, either for skill in 
their booke, or health in their bodie. London, T. 
Vautrollier for T. Chare, 1581. 303 p. Also in Reprint, 
edited by R. H. Quick, London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green and company, 1888. 309 p. Brief extract 
in Commissioner of education report, 1904. Vol. 1. 
p. 654. 

?Dunshee, Henry W. History of the school of the 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, p. 15-17, citing 
Van der Kemp, Francis A. Albany records, i, 52 
(MSS. translation of New York Col. MSS. (Dutch) 
in the State library.) 

* Kilpatrick, William H. The Dutch Schools of 
New Netherlands and Colonial New York. p. 40-50 
In Bureau of education bulletin, 1912, no.12. Evidence 
based largely upon Ecclesiastical records of the State of 
New York. Albany. 1901-1906. 6 v., p. 122, and 
O’Callaghan’s translation of Albany Records, i. 652. 


‘On Thursday being the 20th of Sep- 
tember (1640), Adam Roelantsen, plain- 
tiff against Gilles de Voocht, defendant, 
for a bill for washing. Plaintiff demands 
payment for washing defendant’s linen. 
Defendant says the only objection he 
offers is that the year is not yet expired.”’ ‘ 

At another time, Roelantsen was sued, 
together with his son, for passage money 
from Holland. He pleaded successfully 
that he worked his passage as a sailor, 
and that his son said the prayers. He 
was later convicted of adulterous conduct, 
and sentenced to be publicly flogged, but 
escaped. However, the last two episodes 
mentioned occurred after his period of 
teaching, while it was a time of 
primitive living, it should be said that his 
career was not typical of those of most 
of his successors in New Amsterdam.' 

The fathers of New England, 
although poor in material things and 
faced with the necessity of using almost 
their entire strength and resources to 
maintain a bare existence, soon gave evi- 
dence of their interest in education: 


and 


early 


First College in America 


** After God had carried us safe to New 
England, and wee had builded our houses, 
provided necessaries for our livelihood, 
reared convenient places for God’s wor- 
ship, and settled the civill government: 
One of the next things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading 
leave an illiterate ministery to the 
churches, when our present ministers shall 
lie in the dust...’ ® 


‘New York Col 
patrick, William H. 

5 Pratt, Daniel J. Annals of public education in the 
State of New York. Jn University of the State of New 
York Eighty-second Regents’ Report, 1869. p. 870. 
Based upon Dr. Edward B. O’Callaghan’s “ Calendar 
of Dutch Manuscripts and Register of New Nether- 
land”’; the New Amsterdam Records and Valentine’s 
Manual for 1863, p. 550-561. See also Dunshee, op. cit., 
pp. 15-17. 

* New England’s first fruits. Jn Massachusetts his- 
torical collection I. pp. 242-246. Quoted by Peirce, 
Benjamin. A history of Harvard University from its 
foundation, in the year 1636, to the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Cambridge, Brown, Shattuck and 
company, 1833. p.3, appendix. 


MBS., iv, 17-18. 
Ibid., p. 52. 


Quoted in Kil- 
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Oxford and Cambridge men were lib- 
erally sprinkled through the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and they soon made 
their influence felt. On September 8, 
1636, only six years after the first settle- 
ment of Boston, the General Court of that 

‘city had entered in its proceedings this 
record: ‘‘The court agrees to give four 
hundred pounds towards a school or 
college, whereof two hundred 
pounds shall be paid the next year, 
and two hundred pounds when the 
work is finished, and the next court 
to appoint where and what 
building.’’? 

However, this zealous action 
which involved the expenditure of 
a year’s income of the whole col- 
ony, overreached the ability of the 
settlement to pay. 

«|... And as wee were thinking 
and consulting how to effect this 
great work; it pleased God to stir 
up the heart of one Mr. Harvard 
(a godly gentleman, and lover of 
learning, there living amongst us), 
to give one half of his estate (it 
being in all about £1700) towards 
the erecting of a colledge, and all 
his library: After him another gave 
£300: others after him cast in 
more, and the publique hand of 
the State added the rest: The 
colledge was, by common consent, 
appointed to be at Cambridge (a 
place very pleasant and accommo- 
date), and is called (according to 
the name of the first founder) Har- 
vard Colledge.” ® 


The First College President 


In 1638, the regular course of 
academic studies at Harvard seems 
to have commenced, and degrees were 
conferred four years after. Nathaniel 
Eaton, with the title of ‘“‘master’” or 
“‘professor,’’ was the first in charge. He 
was appointed in 1637, but two years later 
was dismissed from the institution, and 
was followed by Rev. Henry Dunster, 
the first college executive in the United 
States to bear the title of “‘president.’’ ® 
His administration was very successful, 
but he resigned after his indictment and 
conviction in 1653 for declaring his dis- 
belief in infant baptism. 

Harvard was conducted at first as a 
theological school or seminary. For many 
years, it was largely of secondary grade, 
judged by modern standards. Knowledge 





? Quoted by Quincy, Josiah. The history of Har- 
vard university. Cambridge. John Owen, 1840 
Vol.1. p.8. 

* New England's first fruits. Jn Massachusetts his- 
torical collection I. pp. 242-46. Quoted by Peirce, 
Benjamin. A history of Harvard University from its 
foundation, in the year 1636, to the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Cambridge, Brown, Shattuck and 
company, 1833. p. 3, appendix. 

® Peirce, Benjamin. Op. cit. p. 4-7. 
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of Latin and Greek was the principal 
entrance requirement, and philosophy, 
Greek, and oriental languages constituted 
the larger part of the curriculum; a little 
Latin and mathematics was also taught. 
Students entered the institution typically 
at about 15 years of age, and were subject 
to close restrictions. They were placed in 
their classes according to the distinction 


— 
—_ 
— 





Courtsey Macmillan Company 


When Education Was Very Young 


or official rank which their families held in 
the colony. 

Although the institution was patronized 
by the classes rather than the masses, the 
welfare of the struggling institution was 
close to the hearts of even the poorest 
among the people. 

“In looking over the list of early bene- 
factions to the college, we are amused, when 
we read of a number of sheep bequeathed 
by one man, a quantity of cotton cloth 
worth nine shillings presented by another, 
a pewter flagon worth ten shillings by a 
third, a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon, a silver- 
tipt jug . ... all faithfully recorded with 
the names of their respective donors.” ' 

Such gifts, small in amount, are im- 
measurably significant. It is not difficult 
to understand why an institution so 
deeply rooted in the affections of the 
whole community has persisted with such 
a distinguished record through the 
vicissitudes of nearly three centuries. 





” Ibid. p. 17. 
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While a teacher-training school had 
been established at Rheims as early as 1685 
by Abbé Jean de la Salle, the first private 
normal school in the United States, 
conducted by Rev. Samuel R. Hall at 
Concord, Vt., did not open until 1823. 
Sixteen years later, the first State 
normal school was established at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

The story of the opening of the 
first State normal school in America 
may be told in part in the words 
of Cyrus Peirce, the first principal, 
and of Mary Swift, one of his 
pupils. The day-by-day incidents 
recounted in their journals throw 
light upon conditions three genera- 
tions ago. 

Reverend Peirce wrote in his 
journal as follows: 

**LexInetTon, July 3d 1839. 

“‘This day the normal school, the 
first in the country, commenced. 

“‘Three pupils, Misses Hawkins, 
Smith & Damon were examined by 


the , Board of. Visitors ....1 & 
admitted . 

**July 8, Monday—School opened 
this day with 3 pupils ... one 


Miss Rolph added during the day. 
Exercises, conversation, grammar 
arithmetic. Three of the scholars 
promise well 

“(July) 10—This day Mary 
Swift of Nantucket joined the 
school—making 7 scholars in all. 
Our exercises thus far have been 
chiefly in grammar, reading, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic. Some of 
the pupils not yet provided with 
books—Exercises consisting chiefly 
of conversation and interrogatories. 

“July 15, 2d Week—This day 
held a session in the upperroom. Hitherto 
the sessions have been in the sitting 
room—School visited by Mr. Sparks... 

‘* Aug. 5—Some of the regulations of the 
school do not yet receive quite that atten- 
tion and respect which satisfy me. This 
point must be attended to. 

‘*(Aug.) 27—I think the scholars have 
not been much habituated to hard, close, 
and methodical studying. There is great 
deficiency among them in knowledge of 
the common branches—reading, spelling, 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, all need 
attention . . 

**(Sept.) 12—School this day visited by 
Mr. Mann who spent the day with us . 
This visit will make quite an epoch in our 
history.”’ ™ 

Mary Swift, a leader and trusted pupil 
in the first class of the school, thus gives 
a few of her impressions of early days in 
the new institution: 


Norton, Arthur O. The first State normal school in 
America; the journals of Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift. 
Boston, Harvard university press, 1926. 299 pp. 3 ff. 
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‘Monday, 5th Aug.—This morn the 
natural philosophy lesson was unpre- 
pared, ving to a misunderstanding 
among the pupils. Accordingly, the 
time was occupied in a review of the part 
which we had gone over. In the 
afterno: ir first lesson was in arith- 
metic The subjects were the proof of 
multi by casting out the nines 
and divisi Both were satisfactorily 
explained, and the processes made per- 
fectly intelligible-—We recited our first 
lesson Wayland’s Moral Philosophy. 
It was a study and the class found it 
difficult remember. 

‘Thursday (8th).—The lesson in phys- 


iology was very practical & he (Principal 


Peirce) made some remarks in connection 
with it, upon tightness of dress, apparently 
thinking that it was the fashion at the 
present time to dress tightly. He has 
not probably heard that the wisdom or 
some other good quality of the age has 


substituted the reverse fashion for the 


time pr« sent. ‘ " : 
‘Saturday 10th).—After reading a 


portion in the scriptures, Mr. Peirce pro- 


ceeded to give a second lecture to the 
pupils The two grand divisions 
of the teachers work, are Ist, the disci- 
pline of the faculties, 2nd, the communi- 
cation of instruction. ‘ 

“Sunday (11th).—Left at one quarter 
before eight in the morn to go to West 
Cambridg« into the Sabbath 
school & from there to the church. At 


half after six we left to return, and at 
half after eight were in the academy, not 
feeling averse to taking a seat. The 
distance that we had walked was eleven 


miles 


[Information Wanted 


The Office of Education would appre- 
ciate information about any 
local histories, geographies, or comprehen- 
compiled by 


receiving 


sive community studies 
students or teachers. 

The Office of Education would 
appreciate receiving information in regard 
to the < 
trailside m1 

Material supplied will be used in ScHoon 
ther Office of Education publi- 

The Federal to 
utstanding achievements of a 


also 


mstruction or use by schools of 


iseums. 


LIFE or 


cations. office wishes 
make the 


few communities in these, as well as other 


fields of school work known throughout 
the United States. Send information to: 
Editor, Scuoot Lire, Office of Educa- 


tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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The Homemaking Conference 
in New England 


By Emeline 


Specialist in Home Econ 


“WW HEN HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION ministers to boys 


as well as to girls, and to 100 per cent of 
them as work in which they must all 
participate, then it will indis- 
pensable school subject,”’ declared United 
States Commissioner of Education Wm. 
John Cooper, in addressing the 300 or 
more persons attending the New England 
Homemaking Conference at Massachu- 
setts State College, May 2 and 3. ‘‘To- 
ward that day we are looking, and with 
that objective in mind we are holding 
these conferences to see what we can get 
from you who are working in the field, 
and who are anxious to bring this condi- 
tion to If homemaking is to 
justify its existence in the school curric- 
ulum, it must prepare young men and 
women to make homes. This at present 
it does not do fully for women, and it 
reaches hardly any of the men.” 

President Roscoe W. Thatcher of the 
State College welcomed the delegation. 
‘‘Education in homemaking has a distinct 
place in the educational program of our 
country at every level from the short 
course of the trade school to the graduate 
school of a university,” he said. 

Dr. Bertram E. Packard, commissioner 
of education of Maine, traced the develop- 
ment of the New England home from its 
precolonial period to the present. ‘‘Times 
change, but principles endure,” he said, 
‘“‘and the principles underlying the 
founding of New England are as funda- 
mental and permanent as our granite 
hills and mountains.”’ 

Concluding a masterly paper on the 
present status of the American family, 
Prof. Andrew G. Truxal, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, told the conference attendants ‘‘to 
face squarely the ever-growing need for 
providing the necessary agencies for edu- 
cation and training leading to harmonious 
family life.” 

Dr. Walter E. Ranger, Rhode Island 
commissioner of education, charged the 
teachers of homemaking to make a con- 
scious attempt to conserve the integrity 
of the home by bringing about a greater 
honor for the home. 


be an 


Pass. 


College Cooperation Needed 


‘Training in homemaking should begin 
early and be continued through the col- 


S. Whitcomb 


ymics, Office of Ed 


ucation 


lege years and adult life,” stated Presi- 
dent James L. McConaughy, of Wesleyan 
University. ‘‘Very little is being done 
by colleges to definitely help college stu- 
dents to establish homes and families.” 
Director of Boy Scouts in Concord, 
N. H., J. Hamilton Lewis, stressed the 
need for an educational program for chil- 
dren that is without conflict in the home 
or in the community. He believes the 
home is a practice place for learning how 
to live. Homemaking education was 
defined by Agnes Houston Craig, super- 
visor of home economics in Springfield, 
Mass., as ‘“‘a field of interest important 
to every person who must live within a 
a restricted social 


limited income or in 


environment.” 
No Training for Parenthood 


“Those of us who came into teaching a 
long time ago were not even trained for 
parenthood. A new generation is com- 
ing which is thinking of the deeper and 
richer needs of training for education.” 
With this statement Commissioner of 
Education Pringle, New Hampshire, open- 
ed the meeting on Education for Parent- 
hood. 

President C. C. McCracken, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, stressed the fact 
that despite excellent courses in parent 
education, the most potent factor in edu- 
cation for parenthood lay in the fine 
relationships expressed in home life. 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emerita of 
Simmons College, made an earnest plea 
for the recognition of religious training. 


Homemaking Education for Every Student 


Mary E. Parker, director of household 
administration of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, outlined the need of homemaking 
education on the college level for the entire 
student body. 

In closing the conference, Dr. Payson 
Smith said, ‘‘No laboratory anywhere is 
as promising as the laboratory of the home. 
We ought to cultivate a faith in educa- 
tion as related to the home. We believe 
that can change social con- 
ditions. It can make better human 
relationships provided we add to it con- 
fidence and hope. With these, there is 
nothing that we may not achieve.” 


education 











“Lookit the Pitchur” 


An Adventure in Introducing Backward Children to Books 


By Olive E. Powers 
Library Teacher, Greenfield School, Pittsburgh Pa. 


IGH ON A HILL overlooking the river, whose banks 
H are lined with steel mills, stands our school, a well- 
equipped modern building, caring for about a thousand 
children, sons and daughters of the sturdy foreigners who labor in 
the blast furnaces and rolling mills. With a language handicap 
and generations of untutored peasant stock behind them, these 
children are slow to learn. Here and there, especially in the 
first three grades, were children who are unusually backward, 
and who were unable to grasp the work of the classroom. 
Some of them were shy little people who shrank from notice, 
others were troublesome and annoyed the rest of the class. 
Each teacher made an effort to encourage these children and 
to give them as much help as possible, but it was difficult to 
give each one the individual attention which we all knew was 
needed. We were very happy to learn that the extremely dull 
children were to be given an examination by a member of the 
psychological division of our hygiene department, and that 
special instruction was to be provided for them. 


Thumbnail Sketches 


Poor children! it would make one’s heart ache to read their 
case histories and the results of the examinations. Here is 
little John, a ward of the court, with father, mother, and sister 
in institutions for the insane; bow-legged, undersized, and with 
poor vision which causes him to squint, he is a veritable little 
gnome from whom one would naturally recoil. An examination 
showed him to be pronouncedly defective in capacity to give 
attention, lacking sufficient vocabulary to express himself, a 
type which at the highest development would be capable of 
only unskilled manual work. 

Here is Tony, a fiery little son of Italy (a future blackhander, 
we felt certain), one of a large family of boys, belligerent, 
tricky, shifty-eyed, an irritation in any classroom. He was 
found to have a mental age of 7% years, although he was 11 
when examined. 

Josephine, physically and mentally a weakling, had been in 
grade 1B for five semesters. An examination bore out con- 
viction that she is feeble-minded, with a mental level of 4% 
years. 

Andrew—one could tell at a glance that his mental power 
was extremely low—listened to instruction, but bewilderment 
was written on his face and his big brown eyes were troubled. 
He made no disturbance in his class and was quite content to 
sit quietly all day. His mental age was found to be 4 years 
below his chronological age of 12%. 

And so the pathetic list grew: Philip, with a speech defect 
and a tendency toward epilepsy, who staggers when he walks; 
Helen, an unattractive, cross-eyed little Italian, found to be 
feeble-minded; Joseph, a feeble-minded, rather likable Slavic 
child; poor little Michael, in 1B three semesters and unable to 
recognize a word or write his name; Bertha, a dear little brown- 
eyed girl whose parents came from Czechoslovakia, pronounced 
severely backward; Henry, neglected at home, ragged and 
unkempt, severely backward; Peter, epileptic, violent at times 
(institutional care recommended, but parents object), lacking 
in normal learning capacity. 

Such is the group that now makes up our special class. In 
order that no stigma of inferiority be fastened upon them, their 
room is called the “‘Opportunity room.” This was fitted with 
a loom, a sewing machine, blackboards, bulletin boards, work- 
benches, tools, and movable desks and chairs. A capable, 
understanding teacher, trained for the work, was put in charge. 
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Half of the time is devoted to academic subjects, half to hand- 
work. To take these children in various stages of develop- 
ment, some of them sulky, some stubborn, some given to mo- 
ments of insanity, some in whom it was almost impossible to 
find a likable trait, and work with them every day to try to fan 
some faint spark of intelligence into life, to awaken a pride in 
achievement, to make them into a social group, to overcome in 
many cases bad home influences, requires patience, tact, 
sympathy, firmness, and an abounding cheerfulness. 

To many these children would prove irritating and depressing. 
Progress is slow; but the children are on the whole happy in their 
school life, and any ability in any line of handwork, such as 
carpentry, sewing, Weaving, and drawing, is being developed in 
the hope that such ability may make them self-supporting 
later on. After all, they must be prepared to meet life and to 
compete with persons of average mental capacities. The boys 
take their turns at the work benches and make bread boards, 
book racks, airplanes, kites, small wagons, waste baskets, and 
other articles. To be sure, Tony, in a raging temper after 
making a mistake, has smashed his almost completed piece of 
work; Peter, upon accidently hitting his finger, will fling the 
hammer from him and scream violently; Helen, when made to 
finish an article sulks or swears. But how pleased little Julia 
is when she can control her scissors to cut out a paper doll fairly 
well; how patiently John traces his name on the blackboard; 
and with what pride and pleasure Joseph makes a border of 
Easter rabbits for the room. 


Riot in the Library 


For some time I had thought that these children should have 
the privilege of coming to the library and using the books, but 
with the rush of school work the days passed without any 
definite plans being made for them. Their teacher is very 
enthusiastic about the library and its place in the life of the 
school, and often came in to see the books and occasionally 
borrowed one to use with her class. One day, a little more than 
a year ago, I suggested that she bring the children to the library 
at a time when no class was scheduled to be there, to see what 
we could do in introducing them to the library and its books. 
She talked to them about the library, and told them that it is a 
place where children moved quietly, talked softly, and handled 
books carefully. She thought that she was being very impres- 
sive. 

At the appointed time I greeted them at the door and stepped 
aside, expecting them to enter and take their seats quietly, to 
be, perhaps, a little awed by this unusual happening and the 
so-called library atmosphere. But not so; most of them dashed 
rudely to the tables, almost overturning the chairs, and literally 
grabbed the books which had been placed there. 

My heart sank as I saw our Caldecott’s Picture Book, our 
Jessie Wilcox Smith Mother Goose, our dainty Marigold Gar- 
den, our gay Picture Book of Flying, and other equally attractive 
and hitherto carefully handled books with pages fluttering 
rapidly as the children eagerly turned them. Fingers and 
thumbs were wet—we seldom have a child so Goopishly in- 
clined—to hasten the process. Voices were shrill as they shoved 
books under their neighbors’ noses and told them to “ Lookit 
the pitchur!”’ 

Even the naturally shy ones entered into the excitement of 
the moment and added their voices to the clamor. We shall 
never know what moved them to be so disorderly; perhaps it 
was the change from the room to which they were accustomed, 














JUN ) 
perhaps vas the spirit of embarking on an adventure hitherto 
unknov Their teacher and I finally succeeded in quieting 


them to some extent, and in a few moments she led them back 


to their roon As the last child passed out of the door I 
breath sigh of relief and then straightened the tables, put 
the chair their places, and gently gathered together our 
much-abused books. 
Another Chance 

We held a conference and decided to try it again, more con- 
vinced than ever that these children needed the influence of 
the libra and its books. Rather sadly, and not at all sure 
that I was doing the right thing, I picked out some of our more 
used | those with bindings a little scuffed, with pages a 
trifle soiled, and with a few torn places mended, and placed 
them for the use of the special class the following week. In the 
meantime their teacher had talked again about the library, 
stressing the careful handling of books, and the children eagerly 
awaited the next visit. Improvement was 
noticeable; they were not so noisy this time, 


and some of them made an effort to read a 
few w ; and to look at a picture long 
The next 
time they came there were some books on 


enough to see what it meant. 


the table, and I asked different ones if there 
was something in particular that they 
would like to see. Some of the boys ex- 


pressed a desire for airplane books, animals, 
and Indians; some of the girls wanted fairy 
hers were content with what they 
found on the tables. Their teacher and I 
tried to see that each child was interested, 
and to those who were rapidly turning pages 
we suggested that they tell us about a pic- 
ture or we ourselves told them a story of a 


few sent 


tales; ot 





neces about it. 

As time went on we tried to find books 
which linked up with their work. When 
they were talking about Indians in their 
room, and drawing and modeling canoes, 
tepees, and bowls, we placed on the tables 
books which told in simple words stories of Indian life and which 
were well illustrated. The children were delighted, and we were 
greeted with ‘‘See the papoose,” ‘‘ Here’s a bow and arrow,” and 
‘See the canoe just like the one I made.” 

We felt then that the time had come when they should be 
permitted to take books to their room for supplementary read- 
ing, and very eagerly they brought them to me to be charged. 
They were placed in a rack in their room and very jealously 
guarded. Each day the children were given the opportunity to 


read or look at the pictures in their particular books. In case 


a book was too hard, the teacher read a portion to them. They 
lived in an’ atmosphere of Indian life for several weeks and pro- 
duced many well-made articles. Of course, everything did 
not go as smoothly as it may sound. Books were torn; they 


showed the marks of grimy hands; Tony muttered as he entered 
the library one day that he did not want any old library book. 
I was deaf to his words, and holding out a book to his teacher, 
‘‘Here’s a book about Jimmy who walked off a train in his 
Don’t 
Immediately Tony reached for the book; 
he was soon poring over the pictures, and when the class left 
The Magic Forest went with Tony. 

After a time the children asked for what they wanted. 
Andrew requested a book with plans for a pigeon house; Bertha 
’s Henry asked for a donkey 
Segur’s Memoirs of a Donkey) which his brother had 
taken home and had read in part to the family; Sam demanded 
a book with trains in it, and his eyes sparkled as I put The 


said, 
sleep and lived among the Indians for several months. 


you want to see it?” 


wanted a book with ‘“‘sewing things’ 


book 
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Engineer in his hands and showed him the picture of the round- 
He was unable to remember ‘‘roundhouse,”’ and asked 


about it several times. 


house. 
We heard him saying it over and over 
in a whisper, and during his next visit he chuckled gleefully as 
he pointed to the picture and said ‘‘roundhouse.” 

Their teacher had visited the homes of all the children, and I 
had been to several. Poverty, extreme in some cases, was pres- 
ent in every one; crowded quarters, with father, mother, and 
several children living in two or three rooms; the food was 
coarse and often insufficient in quantity. Poor overworked 
mothers, speaking little or no English, struggled to keep their 
children clothed and fed; poor ignorant fathers, ‘‘laid off’’ at the 
mill, shrugged their shoulders as they said, ‘‘No job. What to 
do?”’ It was into these homes that the children were beginning 
to ask to take books. 

We thought of all that might happen to our books, intrusted 
to the care of these children who could not be expected to accept 
responsibility—-soiled, grease-spotted, chewed by the dog, torn 
by the baby, thrown into the fire by a drink- 
crazed father—and inwardly groaned. But 
after all, are these not the very ones who 
should have the best that the school and the 
library can offer? Through the schools de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library, bright, 
clean, attractive books within the range of 
the children’s ability were procured and 
were placed on the tables for the children 
when they came to the library about a 
month ago. After each one had selected 
a book and was busy enjoying the pictures 
and reading the simple text, I said, ‘‘ Would 
you like to take your books home to-day, 
children?’’ They looked at me unbeliev- 
ingly for a moment and then at their teacher 
who knew all about it, and then began 
talking to each other. 

I shall never forget poor little feeble- 
minded John as he clasped Toy Town, a 
book with a bright orange cover and many 
gay pictures, tightly to him and forgot his 
shyness to tell me that this was the book 
A big Mother Goose book was proudly carried off by 





he wanted. 
Charles who was sure that he could read some of it to his mother; 
Peter, aged 13, but still in the primer class, was delighted with 
Bryce’s Short Stories for Little Folks, and smiled happily as he 
showed me a picture of Santa Claus; Bertha was happy with 
The Little Red Hen Picture Book; our little Michael had 


Mother Goose Primer; and Andrew was pleased with the 
pictures in Serl’s In Animal Land. 

The following week the children returned the books, and 
much to our surprise they were almost as spotless as when they 
left us. The children were anxious to have the books they had 
seen the other members of the class carry home, and so practi- 
cally the same titles went out again with different pupils. It 
was a happy group of boys and girls that the principal saw as she 
entered the library that day, and some of them proudly showed 
her the books they were taking home. Michael, aged 9, but a 
baby in mentality, lisped, ‘‘Baa, baa, black s’eep” for our 
approval as he carefully pointed to each word. 

As we look back over the year that has passed we feel that we 
have accomplished a little. A friendly contact with the library 
has been made by the children which we hope will carry over to 
their use of the public library after they have left school. 
Through their use of library books they now take an added 
interest in books and have an incentive to struggle a little harder 
to master the printed page; they now turn to books to help them 
in their various projects; and best of all, they have been given 
a bit of pleasure. A little thread of gay color has been woven 
into the drab stuff which cloaks the lives of these unfortunate 
children who can never be just like their fellows. 
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Drawing by Erwin H. Austin, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


The April issue of The High School is 
a “‘dean of girls number.”’ Several of 
the articles discuss the work of the dean, 
showing her relation to the various activi- 
ties of the school. These might well be 
used as guidance hints to girls who are 
interested in this work as a possible 
vocation. #* # S& The need to de- 
velop in a child a true feeling of security 
out of which will spring inevitably an 
attitude of independence, is of fundamen- 
tal importance in child training. This 
subject is interestingly discussed by Bea- 
trice M. Hinkle in Child Study for April. 
The author believes that the child is too 
frequently deprived of the privilege of 
learning by experience, which alone can 
develop independence, because parents 
and teachers in their love for him wish 
to shield him from everything that is 
unpleasant. *» % %& To combine 
adult education with welfare work in a 
manner described in Journal of Adult 
Education for April, presents a new and 
unusual phase of this worth-while activity. 
A social worker touched by the enforced 
idleness consequent upon the depression, 
which she found in homes for the aged, 
determined to find a way to counter this 
condition and give these old people a 
sense of achievement, to obliterate in 
them a feeling that they had outlived 
their usefulness, and to provide a small 
income to those without spending money. 
How the Dega (aged reversed) shop 
developed where all sorts of intriguing 
articles made by inmates of homes are 
displayed and sold, is delightfully told 
by Lola Jean Simpson under the title 
“A place in the sun.” * #* »& 
Sight and Sound, a quarterly review of 
modern aids to learning, has issued its 
first number. Published under the aus- 
pices of the British Institute of Adult 
Education, this journal concerns itself 
with the mechanical aids to education. 
Articles on school broadcasting, industry 
and the film, and television are features 
of the first issue. Excellent illustrations 
add much to the interest and value of the 
periodical &* &% & In Education 
for May, David Lawrence discusses the 
purposes of the recently organized 
“United States Society.” Under the 
title ‘‘Youth to the Fore’”’ he describes 


the plan fostered by some of America’s 
most eminent citizens to bring to the 
school-age population a knowledge of 
our Government. A weekly news bulle- 
tin called ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Diary” is pub- 
lished for use in schools. Debate material 
on current government problems is also 
assembled and other plans are being 
developed to educate the school children 
to become patriotic citizens able to fulfill 
their duties of citizenship. #» % 
For the past 50 years the Association of 
Young Merchants has been giving to 
young business men of Denmark ‘‘an 
opportunity to broaden the scope of their 
general knowledge.’”’ Marius Vibak, di- 
rector of the commercial high school in 
Copenhagen, discusses “Training the 
Danish merchant” in the Journal of 
Business Education for April. The plan 
has included first the professional train- 
ing, then practical experience, after which 
came cultural training. No student is 
allowed to ignore the cultural claims be- 
cause of professional narrow-mindedness. 
* %* & Recent issues of Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, be- 
ginning with the February number, 
have carried an interesting department 
called ‘‘Book notes,’ This department 
is in charge of Mildred Batchelder, li- 
brarian of Haven School, Evanston, IIl. 
After an interesting brief essay on a group 
of books which the writer wishes to 
popularize, there are brief notes on a 
number of books of general interest, 
followed by longer reviews of outstanding 
books on education. #& & S& That 
college education does not fit the student 
to make a living is again emphasized in an 
article in the Forum for May. George 
Willison Condit in an article entitled 
“‘A. B. Unemployed” pictures the plight 
of the college graduate who has taken 
either professional or: specialized work 
and finds that even this equipment does 
not enable him to procure the job for 
which he has been hoping. In conclusion 
he demands ‘‘that henceforth, whether 
the world becomes richer or poorer, in 
social sickness and in health, college 
training shall be such as to be no less 
helpful in getting a job than four years 
spent in any other endeavor.” 
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Vocational Guidance 


If you are a teacher, an administrator, an 
educational or vocational counselor, a 
placement officer, or a curriculum expert, 
you will be interested in a new publication 
of the White House Conference entitled, 
“Vocational Guidance.”’! It is a report 
of the subcommittee on vocational guid- 
ance among whose members are M. Edith 
Campbell, Edwin A. Lee, Mary Homes, 
Stevens Hayes, and W. Carson Ryan, jr. 

In this study one may find answers to 
many problems which are met in everyday 
guidance work, suggestions for the im- 
provement of guidance activities, facts on 
what other cities and school systems are 
doing in this field. One may also find 
recommendations for setting up guidance 
activities which function in times like 
these when we are beginning to realize 
that education after all is not entirely the 
training of an individual for a life work, 
but also the guidance of that individual 
into those activities for which he is best 
adapted in accordance with his own needs, 
interests, and abilities. 

Tracing the vocational guidance move- 
ment in the United States since its incep- 
tion about 20 years ago, the White House 
Conference study includes: Principles and 
present practices in vocational guidance, 
study of the individual, counseling, schol- 
arships for children, occupational studies, 
curriculum work, individualized oppor- 
tunities for occupational training, junior 
employment service, and a consideration 
of the special problems in vocational 
guidance such as those of the American 
Negro and the Indian. It contains also 
an extensive bibliography of all occupa- 
tions in the industrial and commercial 
fields, and a list of most recent and useful 
references on vocational guidance. Data 
for the study were gathered from public 
and parochial schools in 150 cities, social 
agencies, State departments of labor, and 
employment agencies. 

Those in any way concerned with guid- 
ance will find this book helpful.—C. EIl- 
wood Drake, Specialist, National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 
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Second Summer Seminar 


Yale University’s Second Summer 
Seminar in Education will be held July 5 
to August 6, according to F. E. Spaulding, 
seminar director. Henry W. Holmes, 
Harvard University, V. A. C. Henmon, 
University of Wisconsin, and Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of Washington, D. 
C., schools, are included on the seminar 
faculty. 

1 White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 


tection. Vocational Guidance. New York, London, 
The Century Company. 1932. 385 pp. Royal 8vo. 











The Summer School at Your Doorstep 


By Mina M. Langvick 


Specialist in Elementary School Curriculum, Office of Education 


ACATION.—A varied number of 
ssible plans and suggestions pass 


review—travel, study, and rec- 
reation. This year, however, the economic 
depressi« will limit enjoyment in travel 
and study Most teachers will likely 
spend their vacations in localities near 
their homes or schools. But their vaca- 
tion activities need not be limited in 
scope. 


To those who are interested in the 
natural sciences the out-of-doors close at 


hand offers a wealth of material for observ- 


ation, study and investigation. Nearly 
every teacher can find within walking 
distance of her home a nature ‘‘labora- 


tory’’ in which she can gather experiences 


and n rials to enable her to improve her 
teaching next year. 

She can survey the local neighborhood 
to discover forces of erosion, land and rock 


formations, and other surface features. 
She can observe plants and animals to 
discover life histories, evidences of beauty 
form and adaptations to 
She can study the teeming 


life of a pond, a garden, a swamp, or a 


} 
1 
in structural 


needs of re 
liscover evidence of the struggle 
for existence and the forces determining 


the balances of natural life. 


electing Problems for Study 


Self-education lessons in science may 
be initiated in a number of ways. It 
matters not from what angle or from what 
aspect of life you begin observations and 


investigations. It matters more that a 
teacher realizes from her study some 
pleasurable satisfaction, an increasing 
range of interests, and better command of 
teaching problems through personal in- 
vestigations. 

‘The happiest life,”’ says Bailey,' ‘‘has 
the greatest number of points of contact 
with the world and it has the deepest 
sympathy with everything that is. Na- 
ture is one great inexhaustible storehouse 
of delight for all mankind. It yields 
perennial pleasures of the right kind. 
Pleasures of the right kind are of such a 
character that, as one grows older and 
more sensitive, less and less is required to 
thrill the spirit.” 

So with a notebook in your pocket to 
make such notes as seem significant set 
out upon an exploratory ramble or excur- 


1 Bailey, Henry Turner. Beauty in birds and 
flower In Journal of the National education associa- 
tion, \ 6, me March, 1927. Pp. 77-78. 


sion in the spirit of adventure as did the 
farmer in the Friendly Road.? 

With your notes, sketched in your ram- 
bles across the field, along the brook, or 
through the wood lot before you, select 
those problems that appeal to you as of 
the greatest interest, as of the most poten- 
tial value to children, and most accessible 
It is well to note carefully in 
ach case conditions that determine meth- 
ods of getting food, moisture, air and sun- 
light, climatic factors, and other control- 
ling forces. Observations can be checked 
against authentic sources, such as: 


for study. 


Comstock, Anna Botsford. Handbook of Nature 
Study Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock Publishing Co., 
1926. 

Patch, E. M. Holiday Meadow. New York, the 
Macmillan Co., 1930. 

Reed, William Maxwell. The Stars for Sam. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931 

Home Geographic Monthly. Home Geographic Soci- 
ety, Worcester, Mass. 

The National Geographic Magazine. National Geo- 
graphic Society, Hubbard Memoria ])Hall, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Nature Magazine. 1214 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Popular Science. Popular Science Publishing Co., 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Science News Letter. Constitution Avenue at Twen- 
ty-first Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Natural History. Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

In his volume on biology Keilogg * de- 
fines biology and briefly sketches possi- 
bilities for observation and study. He 
suggests among others ‘‘a study of the 
bills of birds as related to food-habits, and 
of their feet as regards such special uses as 
perching, climbing, holding and tearing 
prey, running, scratching, swimming, etc., 
readily reveal many simple but effective 
structural adaptations. Life is still 
a mystery. But it is such a fascinating 
mystery that we all want to know as much 
about it as possible. The way to accom- 
plish this is to study living things; to get 
acquainted with as many kinds as possi- 
ble and to find out all we can about their 
make-up and behavior and their relations 
to the world they live in.” 


Camera and Nature Trail 


If you have a kodak, turn your atten- 
tion to the possibilities of taking photo- 
graphs of natural life in action, such as a 
woodpecker quietly listening or actively 
boring into the limb of a tree, a butterfly 
gracefully poised on a leaf, a bee sucking 

2? Baker, R.S. Friendly Road. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1913. 

* Kellogg, Vernon. Biology. Chicago, Il]., Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1925. 40 pp. 


the nectar from a plant, a bird feeding its 
young, or a spider’s web sparkling with 
dew. Very commonplace material will 
reveal marvelous beauty in structure and 
form, but the value of these pictures will 
lie in the facts or principles of science that 
they illustrate and in the data that you 
assemble to explain them to children. As 
such they become valuable educational 
source materials. 

As you continue your hikes and rambles 
through the summer, select points that 
may be of interest to yourself as well as 
others, mark them with brief statements in 
the form of a progressive story, as sug- 
gested in Nature Trails * or by other de- 
Make your 
own private trail as interesting and at- 
tractive as you can. But if you expect to 
have the children develop a trail in this 
area, select some other point of interest for 
your own trail and leave for the children 
the joy of adventure, the satisfaction of 
making discoveries and of developing and 
carrying out their own plans for nature 
trails. 

If you are interested in the great scien- 


vices that you may invent. 


tists and the methods by which they work, 

the following books will prove good sum- 

mer companions: 

Cushing, H. W. The Life of Sir William Osler. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1925 

Pupin, M. I From Immigrant to Inventor. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923 

Vallery-Radot, Rene. The Life of Pasteur 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927 


Garden 


If you desire to know how a child’s 
conception of the universe may be 
developed, read ‘‘Child and Universe,” 
by Bertha Stevens, New York City, 
John Day Co., 1931. “The Stars for 
Sam,”’ by William Maxwell Reed, may 
supply you with a background of informa- 
tion for the adaptation of Stevens’ 
method to the situation in your school. 
The October (1931) number of Progres- 
sive Education, ‘‘The Child and Science,”’ 
contains valuable suggestions for the 
teaching of science in all grades of the 
elementary school. 

Very valuable references may also be 
found in the Science Booklists issued by 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and in Office of Educa- 
tion Circular No. 48, “‘U. 8. Government 
Publications Useful to Teachers of Sci- 
ence,’’ which may be secured upon request 
to the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 


4 Lutz, F. E. 
Museum of Natural History. 10¢. 


Nature Trails. New York, American 
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PRESUMPTION 


EE— 
The stars were near 
I reached out and drew one to my 
cheek, 

Cool—soft pillow 

Making dewy light 

Around my head. 

I drew the night, 

Like a big warm cloak, 

Around my chin 

And snuggled down. 

The Angels were amazed. 

They stood around and wondered 

At a bold young mortal 

With light around her head 

And the night 

Drawn up around her chin. 

—Ruth Holt 
Nashua High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 

After her graduation from high school, Ruth 
Holt for two years attended the University of 
New Hampshire, where her poetry won much 
favorable notice. She then entered training at 
Massachusetts General Hospital from which she 
has now graduated. “PRESUMPTION” was 
written during her freshman year at the Univer- 
sity. — Younger Poets, D. Appleton @ Co. 





For the Morse Celebration 


Through the courtesy of the Postal 
Telegraph Co., and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., in cooperation with the 
Office of Education, schoo! administra- 
tors and teachers throughout the United 
States were reminded of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Morse telegraph in- 
vention in May, and a nation-wide cele- 
bration has resulted. 

Reprints of ‘““How the World Talks,” a 
review of 15 communication methods 
including the Morse system, an article, 
by Florence C. Fox of the office of Educa- 
tion which appeared in April ScHoo. 
LirB, are still available. Address: Com- 
missioner of Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dual-language problems, modern edu- 
cational problems in the oriental setting, 
vocational education, health education, 
and adult education will be the main con- 
siderations at the World Federation of 
Education Associations’ Regional Confer- 
ence July 25 to 30 at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Teachers who desire to attend the Na- 
tional Education Association meetings in 
Atlantic City will have ample time to 
reach Hawaii before the federation meet- 
ings begin. 

Ss) 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women will hold a conference in 
Edinburgh from July 28 to August 4. 
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First College Course on Radio 


Broadcast Advertising 
By Frank A. Arnold 


Director of Development, National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


-T°O THE COLLEGE of the City of 
| New York should be given the credit 
of inaugurating the first course on radio 
roadecast advertising given by a college 
in the United States and, as far as we have 
record, in the entire world. 

This initial course consisted of 13 lec- 
tures delivered in the fall of 1930. Sixty- 
three students enrolled, one of the largest 
enrollments for a special course in the 
history of the college. 

The following subjects were discussed 
in this initial course, the lecturer taking 1 
hour and allowing 45 minutes for ques- 
tions and answers: Historical background 
of radio; the development of broadcasting; 
the modern broadcasting studio; the 
making of programs; the fourth dimen- 
sion of advertising; how the audience (or 
circulation) is obtained; commercial 
credits and their relation to good will; 
fitting the advertising program to the 
product; broadcast advertising an aid to 


distribution; resale of broadcast adver- 
tising through other media; does broad- 
cast advertising pay (case examples); 
broadcasting as a social force and future 
of broadcasting predicated on past ac- 
complishments. 

The group which took the radio course 
was a very cosmopolitan one. It included 
school teachers desiring tobe better in- 
formed on the subject, radio editors, broad- 
casting station managers, advertising agen- 
cy executives, advertising agency manag- 
ers, and a sprinkling of the general public. 

The lectures on advertising included 
not only broadcast advertising, but also 
the background of general advertising and 
other forms of media in order that the 
students might obtain the right perspec- 
tive in considering broadcast advertising. 
Utmost freedom was allowed the class in 
the matter of questions, and the lecturer 
endeavored to answer every question in 
the spirit in which it was asked. 








Foreign School Tours 


The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, announces 
educational tours to Germany, England, 
and France this summer. University 
credit will be granted to participants, if 
desired. Inspection trips to all types of 
schools and first-hand study of school 
administration and teaching in these 
countries are offered. For further in- 
formation address: Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


A 


my 
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The first world congress on recreation 
will be held in Los Angeles, July 23 to 29, 
just prior to the Olympic Games, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association announces. 


wy 
Sixth World Conference 


Programs of special interest to teachers, 
parents, and to persons interested in 
international affairs, will feature the 
Sixth World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship to be held in Nice, 
France, July 29 to August 12. The 
American Committee on International 
Education, Frances Fenton Park, secre- 
tary, 425 West One hundred and twenty- 
third Street, New York City, is making 
arrangements for an American delegation 
to attend the conference. 


Delegates to International 
Commercial Education Meet 


Twelve leaders in business education 
in the United States have been appointed 
by President Hoover as official delegates 
of the United States Government to the 
International Congress on Commercial 
Education which will be held in London, 
England, July 25 to 29. The delegates 
are: Dr. Thomas H. Healy, Georgetown 
University; Dr. Harry T. Collings, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Everett W. 
Lord, Boston University; Dr. Henry B. 
Rathbone, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Stonier, American Institute of 
Banking; W. H. Leffingwell, National Of- 
fice Management Association; Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Dr. L. 8. Lyon, Brookings In- 
stitution; Miss Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Mill E. 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit; 
Dr. John R. Gregg, American Society 
for Commercial Education; and W. L. 
Cooper, United States Embassy, London. 


American university women will attend 
a special summer vacation course at Ox- 
ford, July 7 to 28. The course offered is 
“England in the Eighteenth Century.” 
American teachers without university de- 
grees will also be accepted for this course. 
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Apprent [ra g for Shipyard Trades. 
193 Federal Board for Vo- 
cat Education, Bulletin 160, Trade 

al Series No. 46. 5¢. 
\ le to devise a method 
rs) f a group of 19 trades 
ed t ndidates of optimum quailifi- 
f ng apprenticeship turn- 
ver ] ation; Industrial education 

The ] ( tent of Vegetables and Fruits 
1932 0 p. (Department of Agricul- 

ire ( lar No. 205. 5¢. 

Data the iron content of 110 different 
forn r irieties of fruits and vegetables. 
(H ¢ ; Dietetics.) 

Mineral Resources, 1930, Pt. 2. Cement, 
pp. 397-432, 5¢; Natural gasoline, pp. 
433-456, 5+ Geography; Economics; 
ty 

Gr ution, Pruning, and Train- 

g 2. 25p.,illus. (Department 
of A e, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 

17 

f propagating grapevines 
raft Presents principles, meth- 
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s sand Travelers Aid. 1932. 
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No. 1234 10¢. (Agriculture.) 
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Wage-earning Women and 
Conditions of 1930— 
Bend. 1932. 84 p., graphs. 
en’s Bureau Bulletin No. 92.) 


the Industrial 

A Survey of South 
Wom- 

15¢. 


Besides sup} ng information on their own employ- 
ment status, the 245 women interviewed answered 
questions the char g status of the wage earners in 
nearly 2,700 far f f th Bend. (Sociology; Adult 
educ 


International Marketing of Surplus Wheat. 


1932. 28 p., illus. Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 130. 5¢ (Agricul- 
ture; Marketing; Geography; Econom- 
ics.) 


Price Lists. Laws—Federal and State 
Opinions of Attorney General Decisions 
of Courts, No. 10; American History 
and Biography, No. 59. 

Rose Diseases—Their Causes and Control. 
1982, 21 p., (Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
1547.) 5¢. (School gardening; Flori- 
culture.) 

Propagation of Trees and Shrubs. 
52 p., illus 
ture, 
10¢. 


Propagation by seeds 


Free. 
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Organization a1 reaching Procedure to 
Followed in Evening 
Schools on the Marketing of Wool and 
Mohair. 1932. Illp. (Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Monograph 
No. 15 
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n of the pr iples of marketing and of the value of 
selling ag lucts cooperatively. (Voca- 
tional educa ‘ ver training; Adult education.) 


forkers in Subjects Pertaining to Agri- 
State Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, 1931-1932. 
1932. 131 p (Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
134.) 25¢. 
A directory of 
research, 
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ersons directly engaged in teaching, 
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in State 
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Summary of United States Trade with 
World, 1931. 1932. 23p. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 791.) 10¢. 
(Economics; Geography. 

Social and Economic Character of Unem- 
ployment in Philadelphia, April, 1930. 
1932. 64p., graphs. (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 555.) 5¢. 

ided 171 selected school census blocks 

scattered throughout the 10 school districts of Phila- 

delphia. The attendance officers of the Philadelphia 


Bureau of Compulsory Education 
36,665 families. (Sociology.) 


This survey incl 
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Preparation of Cabbage for Market. 


1932. 14 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1423. 5é. 
Operations involved in preparing cabbage for market 
r recommeé itions as to various methods that have 
rove itisf ry Agriculture; Marketing.) 





.D Be WELL TANNED 
“Infant Care’’, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 8, available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Price 10 cents 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— , 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its outlying 


parts, and in foreign countries. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 


Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge): 

Consultants— 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. . 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W., Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. 
Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 
Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 
Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 
Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 
Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education. 
(c) Foreign School Systems 
James F. Abel, chief. 
Alina M,. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion. 
Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 
tion. 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education, 


(d) Special Problems 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 

Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children. 

Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 

Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of Negroes. 

Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 
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charge)—Continued. 


(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


. EDITORIAL: 


William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


. LIBRARY: 


Sabra W. Vought, chief. 

Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 

Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I, Lee, head cataloger. 

Nora R. Tatum, assistent cataloger. 

Ruth A, Gray, junior assistant in research. 


. SERVICE: 


Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 

Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Florence C,. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 


. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 

Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers. 

Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 

Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 

Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 

Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 

Timon Covert, coordinator. 





FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 


— —— i | 





shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 


foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 


II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 


III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 


IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


received. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, B-/ 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 


year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do nol recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States should add 25 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of postage. 
Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal money order 
express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent al sender's risk. 


FREE ... 


“GOOD REFERENCES ON EDUCATION BY RADIO,” com- 
piled by Cline M. Koon, Office of Education specialist in education 
by radio, and Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 


Office of Education, Department.of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send me Bibliography No. 6,““GOOD REFERENCES ON 
EDUCATION BY RADIO.” 


Mail this coupon 









































IT 

NEVER 
HAPPENED 
BEFORE! 


col ) 7 
HAT IS NOW HAPPENING never hap- 


pened before. We must think in terms of what is now 
happening and make a plan of action to fit what is 
happening.” Thus said William H. Kilpatrick, noted 
professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 


University, in a recent Washington address. 


SCHOOL LIFE endeavors to report timely, out 
Standing “happenings” in education. It guides teachers, 
school administrators, and others to Federal Govern 

yublications and materials useful in planning for 
future happenings. That this policy has met with 
the approval of educators is evidenced by a circulation 
jump of more than 300 per cent during the past year. 
Ten thousand educators now receive SCHOOL LIFE 
regularly, many having subscribed for periods of two 
OI three vears 
lo keep up with the happenings and trends in school 
life by reading SCHOOL LIFE, may we suggest that 
if your subscription is soon to expire, a mail order o1 
check for 50 cents sent to the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 


will extend your subscription for one year, and will 
insure your getting this official Federal Office of Edu 
cation journal with its unique service in the fall. 


Great demand for last September's SCHOOL LIFE 
ide this issue unavailable shortly after printing. 
Order blank at bottom of opposite page for your con 


venience 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 





SUBSISTENCE 
GARDENS 
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‘io WILL BE more gardens in back yards and 
city lots this year than at any time since the World 
War, according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These gardens will furnish part of the 
food supply for thousands of families affected by the 
depression, and they will also provide work for many 


pers ms. 


Numerous requests for information on such “sub 
sistence gardens” have been reaching the Office of 
Education, and inquiries revealed the following publi- 
cations on gardens, food, vegetable and fruit canning, 
etc., available from the Division of Publications, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


The City Home Garden. Farmers’ Bulletin 1044 5c 


Home Gardening in the South. Farmers’ Bulletin 
934.. weTrrr ery er oe’ Sc 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables at Home. Farm 
ers Bulletin 1471........ ree Free 


The Family's Food at Low Cost.... . Free 


Adequate Diets For Families With Limited In 


comes. Miscellaneous Publication 113...... 5c 


The Farm Garden. Farmers Bulletin 1673 (re 
print available after July 15) 
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“When School is Out’’— 


VISIT THE NATIONAL PARKS AT THE LOWEST VACATION RATES 


OFFERED IN YEARS 
SEE 


Yosemite Valley in summer dress 
The Grand*Canyon 


Wonders of the Yellowstone Geysers— 
‘ Bears—Buftfalo herd 


N 
7 
The largest tree on earth and other ancient 
giants of Sequoia National Park 


Weird beauty of Carlsbad’s mighty cav- 
erns—one room 4,000 feet long 


Subalpine flower fields on slopes of massive 
Mount Rainier 


Beautiful scenic highways of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park 


Crater Lake—the beautiful body of water 
surrounded by an ancient volcano 


Lassen Peak and its surrounding volcanic 
features—Devils Kitchen 


Wind Cave—the cavern that whistles 





Grand Teton—the mountains that rival 





Photo by Lindley Eddy Stud the Alps 
Seeing California from the top of Moro Rock, elevation nearly 7,000 feet The Great Smokies—their magnificent 
Sequoia National Park botanic display 


This year the national parks and monu A PERSONAL INVITATION 
ments will afford splendid opportunities 
for the study of archeology, history, xeol- |= TO EVERY AMERICAN TEACHER 
ogy, biology, botany, and other natural 
sciences. 





More than 80 ranger naturalists—college 
men and women especially trained in the 
above subjects—will be on duty in these 
areas. 

They will give talks in hotels, lodges, and 
around the camp fires which are a feature 
of life in the western parks. These talks 
will be carefully planned to give the 
traveler the maximum of worth while 
information about the area he is visiting 





They will also conduct parties afoot, 
horseback, or in automobiles to points of 
interest, and explain the natural features 
encountered along the roads and trails 
There are also ‘‘self-conducting”’ trails. 





This is a special invitation to every 
teacher who visits the national parks and 
monuments this year to get in touch upon 
arrival with our educational staff. Each 
member will! gladly do what he can to make 
your trip a profitable educational as well as 
recreational outing. 

HORACE M. ALBRIGHT, 
Director National Park Service 





Around the camp fire in Yosemite National Park. These evening gatherings 
sometimes number 3,000 persons 








Write The National Park Service, Washington, D.C., for circulars of information 
about the National Parks 
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